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ABSTRACT . • 

Phase 1 of a two-phase study conducted by jthe Urban 
Associates, Inc. for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to determine the barriers to culturally-relevant delivery of its 
services to three ethnic minorities (namely, American Indians, 
persons of Spanish origin, and Asian Americans) found a scarcity of 
data on the numbers and characteristics of these ethnic minority 
consumers, their needs, and other key indicators indispensible for 
effective HEW planning. This volume, along with two others on 
American Indians and persons of Spanish origin compose one aspect 
examined by Phase II of the study. It focuses on generating specific 
national and local data on selected socio-economic characteristics of 
five Asian American sub-groups from th^ 1970 census. Characteristics 
examined for Japanese, Chinese, /and Filipino sub-groups include 
recent immigration, population, family, education, employment, 
income, poverty, and sources of income. Sections on Korean Americans 
and Hawaiians provide separate analyses of these populations in 
addition to the characteristic's already mentioned. Data for each 
major Asian group is summarized in tables, while highlights of the 
study are presented in summary ^form. An Asian American glossary and 
sources on Asian Americans* are .provided, (AM) 
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Pg. viii, paragraph 6, for • . for any group in the U.S.*' 

subr :itute "... for any male group in the U.S." 

Pg.. paragraph 6, for ". . . (48%) ' is in Chinese, . 

substitute "... (48%) in Chinese. , . « 

Pg. xi, paragraph 1,. for "... are far lower." 

substitute "... are far lower thcin the median 
incomes of all foreign born Chinese families." 

Pg. xii, psuragraph 2, for "... groups to immigrate groups." 

substitute ".-. . groups to immigrate." 

Pg. xii^ footnote 1, for "Pilippine Islands." 

^ substitute "Philippine Islands." 

Pg. xiii, paragraph 4, for "the first generation immigrant generation." 

substitute "the first generation immigrant." 

Pg. 5, footnote 2, for "for more than two years'. . ." 

substitute "for more than two generations. . . " 

Pg. 10, paragraph 3, for "additiional" substitute "additional". 

Pg. 12, footnote, for "e.g. Hawaii, Western Samoa. . . " 

substitute "e.g. Western Samoa. . . " 

Pg. 52, footnote 2, for "... marry Japanese, Chinese, Mexican Americans, 

or Blacks." substitute "... marry persons of 
non-white races." 

Pg. 64, footnote * for "Ilacano" substitute "Ilocano". 

Pg. 72, paragraph 5, for ". . . the highest proportion for any ethnic 

group in the U.S." substitute "... the highest 
proportion for males in any ethnic group in the U.S 

Pg. 138, paragraph 4, for "While the 1,800 males represent. , " 

substitute "While the 1,700 males represent. . , " 

Pg. 151, paragraph 2, for ". \ . the ethnicity race. . . " 

substitute "... the ethnicity/race. . . " . 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The highlights of our study of the Socio-Economic . 
Characteristics of Asian Americans based upon the 1970 
Census are pre^fented below. The full text of the report, 
including .siiostantiating data follows. The highlights 
are organized according to the primary subgroups in the 
Asian American population, for which data were available: 
Japa '^se, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, and Hawaiians. 
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O^apanese Highlight s 



^ Immigration and Population 

/ 

• The Jap.anese are the largest Asian American siibgroup 
with a 1970 population of 591,000 persons. 72% of all 
Japanese Americans live in Hawaii and California. 

m Bet\^)een 1960 and 1970, the Japanese population in the 
United States increased by 27%. Since 1970, the rate ^ 
of Jaipanese immigration to the United States has remained ^ 
low, \averaging 5 /000 persons per year. Abouv- tv70-thirds ^ 
of the additional persons added to the population since 1960 ^ 
were attributable to births while the remaining third were 
new immigrants. ' ' ^ I 

# There has been a shift of the Japanese population from one 
that is predominantly male to one that is predominantly 
female and the gap is widening. Two factors are involved: 
first there is a higher percentage of Japanese female 
immigrants and secondly women tend to outlive men* Males are 
now only 46% of the Japanese population, and among the elderly, 
only 43%. 

o Japanese have a smaller percentage of young people under 18 
in their population than does the U.S. population as a whole 
(29% compared to 34%) . Part of this may be due to a lower 
birth rate among Japanese. Another factor is a relatively 
high intermarriage rate between Japanese and non-Japanese. 
The children and grandchildren of these parents may no longer 
be enumerated as Japanese by the Census. 

o The percentage of all Japanese adults \^ho^are elderly (11% 
of persons 18 and over) is lower than t^e U.S. average (15%). 
In rural areas, the concentration of elderly Japanese is higher 
(16% of persons 18 and over) . 

» Of the Japanese in Hawaii, only 10% are foreign born. In 
California, 21% are foreign born while outside Hawaii and 
California 36% of the Japanese population are foreign born. 

m Aihong all immigrants who came to the United States prior to 

1925, 91% have become U.S. citizens. But only 46% of al^ 
^Japanese who immigrated this early have become citizens. 
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Victims of laws which were in effect throughout most of. 
the first -half of the century prohibiting the grantiag 
of citizenship to Asians, these persons continue to be at 
a disadvantage due to their non-citizenship status.. 

Family Characteristics 

e 86% of Japanese. families have both husband and wife, the 
same rate as that of the, country as a whole • Of such 
families, the .percentage with children under 18 (61%) 
is higher -4dian in the country as a whole (56%) while the 
percentage with children under six (27%) is just at the 
national rate, suggesting perhaps a lower birth rate among 
younger Japanese. ' *■ 

o One-third of all married Japanese women have married outside 
of their ethnic group. 43% of the women 25-44 years old and 
46% of the women 16-24 years old are married to non-Japanese. 
Many of these women are post-World War II Japanese wives of 
former American servicemen. ^ 

® Among Japanese primary individuals (persons who live alone) 
the ratio of males, to females is almost equal. Two-thirds 
of all elderly Japanese primary individuals, however, are 
women. As in the total population, many Japanese women who 
have outlived their husbands are left on their own in their 
old age. 

e Japanese families are slightly larger than families in the 
total U.S. population. The average white family in the 
United States contains 3.5 persons while the average Japanese 
family contains 3.7 ^rsons. The fact that the Japanese family 
tends to be larger than average U.S. families is due to ex- 
tended family relationships, the presence of adult relatives 
such as grandparents, aunts and uncles, etc. While 12% of 
all families are extended families, among the Jap^ese, 16% 
are. \ 



Educational Characteristics 



0 In 1970, 62% of all Japanese in the United States had a mother 
tongue of Japanese. Over a quarter of those who had resided 
in the United .States for three of more generations still 
had a Mother ojongue of Japanese. 

'l3 



e Of all Japanese maies 16 and above, 70% have finished 
high school and 19% have completed college — figures v/ell 
above the U.S. averages of 54% and 13% respectively. 

• As with the men, the percentage of Japanese women who 
have completed high school (67%) greater than the U.S. 
female norm (55%) . The difference between the Japanese 
and the total population is not as great for women as for 
men. The percentage of Japanese women who have completed 
college (11%) is greater than the percentage of all women 
in the U.S. (8%). ' The percentage, however, is lower than 
the percentage among women in the other Asian subgroups. 

® The ec^uc'ational attainment of the elderly Japanese is much 
lower. Japanese males 65 years old and over have had a 
median of 8.5 years of education and elderly Japanese 
females have had 7.9 years. 

© Over 30% of Japanese children, 3-4 ye^rs old are in some 
type of preschool program. This is more than double the 
participation rate for the U.S. (14%) • Among the factors 
creating this higher enrollment rate is the very high labor 
force participation rate of Japanese women (nearly 50%). 

• The college enrollment for young Japanese adults 18-24 years 
old (56% of ^males and 48% of females enrolled) is higher 
than for any other group except for the Chinese. 
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Employment Characteristics 

e Over the decade the proportion of Japanese women in the labor 
force increased from 44% to nearly 50%. The biggest change 
occurred in the proportion of married women in the work force. 
In 1960, only 12% of all Japanese wives were working while in 
1970 51% were. 

e The labor force participation rate of Japanese men (79%) is 

2% higher than the rate for males in the total population (77%). 

• Considerable differences 4xist between occupational distribution 
of Japanese born in the United States and those born in Japan. 
45% of all employed foreign^-born Japanese men are in the so- 
called upper status whitfe-collar occupations as professionals 
- and managerial workers. Less than a third of the U.S.-born 
Japanese men are in these occupations however. On the other 
hand, fully a third of all U.S. --born men are in skilled and 
^semi-skilled blue-collar jobs while only 13^ of the foreign- 
born Japanese males are so employed. 
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• 6 8% of all U.S. -born Japanese women are in white-collar 
occupations chiefly as clerical workers; on the other 
handr 6 8^ of the foreign-born women are in blue-collar 
jobs. 

© While most of the foreign-born Japanese males immigrated as 
professionals or^^as students,^ sizeable proportions of the 
foreign-born Japanese females are elderly or war brides. 
Hence the distribution of jobs of foreign-born males and 
foreign-born females differs sharply. 

® There is clear evidence that many members of the' Japanese 
population in the United States are underemployed. The 
proportion working in higher status white-collar jobs has 
not kept up with the proportion who are college educated. 
The gap is greatest among Japanese of foreign birth. There 
are only 0.9 foreign-born Japanese men in the higher status 

jobs for every one who is college educated while there are 

1.5 men in the total U.S. population employed in the higher 
status jobs for every college educated male. 

a About 5% of all Japanese males are employed on farms, the 
same percentage as for men in the total population. Among 
the employed elderly, however, 15% are on farms. Another 22% 
of these elderly Japanese males are working as non-farm 
laborers . 



Income 

© Almost a third (30%) of Japanese men, 16 and over, earn less 
than $4,000 a year (almost the same as the national rate 31%) 
while another third (33%) of the Japanese males earn over 
^10,000 a year. Although one-third are among the middle 
and upper income groups, one- third are also among the low 
income groups in the U.S. society. 

o Only 51% of all U.S. families have more than one 

earner, in over half of all Japanese families, both husbands 
and wives work, compared to only 39% of the husbands and wives 
m the total population. Another factor is that over a third 
of all Japanese live in Hawaii where the cost of living is 
at least 25% higher than the rest of the U.S. 

e 58^". of all employed Japanese women are earning less than 

$4,000 a year. This percentage is smaller than the proportion 
of women in the total population (68%) who earn as little 
but far higher than the proportion found among men in any 
ethnic group. 
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e Except in Hawaii^ the income levels of Japanese families with 
a female .head are similarly low. Only 18% of such families 
in Hav/aii, but nearly a third (31%) of such families in 
California^ and a very high 47% of such families in areas 
outsiae of Hawaii and California survive on less than $4,000 
a year. 



Poverty Characteristics & Sources of Income 

© 20% of all Japanese families are receiving Social Security 
which is the same proportion as the rest of the population. 
The average amount o^ Social Security income that Japanese 
families are receiving^ is lower than the average amount 
receiyed by families in the total population however. 

A. There is an average of 2.1 families in poverty for every 
one family receiving public assistance in the United States; 
the ratio for Japanese families is 2.2 to one. The ratio is 
most imbalanced in states outside Hawaii and California where 
there are 3.8 Japanese families with incomes below poverty 
for every one family on welfare. 

9 Nationally, the rate of poverty among Japanese families 
.(6%) is lower than the U.S. average (11%). Of all Japanese 
families outside of Hawaii and California, however, the rate 
of poverty is up to 11% — equal to the U.S. average. Of all 
foreign-born Japanese families, 17% had incomes under the 
poverty level in 1970. Of all Japanese families in poverty, 
two- fifths are female headed. 

9 A fifth of all Japanese 65 years old and over are poor. Over 
half (58%) of them live alone. Among Japanese, a majority 
of the elderly poor who live alone are women, many of whom 
have been widowed. 
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Chinese Highlights 



Inunigration and Population 



0 The Chinese are the second largest Asian American subgroup 
with a 1970 population reported by Census at 435,000 persons. 
Over half of the Chinese population live in the western states; 
39% in California alone with another 12% in Hawaii. Additionally 
27% of all Chinese live in the Northeast — with almost 20% in 
the State of New York. 

e During the decade between 1960 and 1970, the Chinese population 
in the United States increased by 84%. At least two-thirds of 
the additional people added to the population are new immi- 
grants. Chinese immigration to the U.S. has averaged 19,000 
persons per year in the last 6 years. 

s 

o Few of the recent Chinese immigrants have settled in Hawaii, 
where only 11% of the Chinese population are foreign born. 
High proportions of recent immigrants are concentrated in 
cities in California and New York; 52% of the Chinese in San 
Francisco, 54% of the Chinese in Los Angeles, and 67% of the 
Chinese in New York City are foreign born. 

e Ths Chinese population has beer, bis tori Cc'liy an urban one, 
and the proportion of their population living in urban areas 
(97%) has .not changed over the past 10 years. 

o Since the beginning cf the cGntuiy,. the Chinese population in 
the United States has been predominantly male. Over the past 
decade, the differential between males and females, however, 
has decreased (from 14% to 6%). Among the elderly, males 
are still 57% of the popula^on and females only 43% of the 
population. 

0 In 1970, the percent of Chinese under 18 was 32%, just under 
the U.S. average of 34%. Because the influx of new immigrants 
has ^not brought with it large numb.ers of elderly, the percent 
of elderly am.ong the Chinese (9% of the 18 and over population) 
is lower than the U.S. total (15%). 



Family Characteristics 



o Of all the ethnic subgroups, the Chinese have the highest 
proportion of husbanc'/wife families (89%). 
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• Of all Chinese husband/wife families, 66% have children iinder 
18 (56% for the total U.S.) and 33% have children under 6 
(27% for the U,S.),, One reason for the higher percentage of 
families with children is the recent influx of young Chinese 
families of child-bearing age. 

J 

• The overall rate of marriage by Chinese to a spouse of the 
same siabgroup is higher than that of other Asian groups. 87% 
of all Chinese men and 88% of Chinese women have married within 
their group. However^ broken out by age, the data show that 
intermarriages have increased markedly among the younger 
Chinese population. : 

• CliiTiese families tend to be larger than families in the U.S. 
in general. While a quarter of all families in th^ -U.S. 
consist of five or more members, 35% of Chinese families are 
this large. The average Chinese family contains 4.0 persons 
con^pared to 3.5 persons among white families. 

• In 1^70, 18% of all Chinese families were extended families, 
1 1/Z\ times as great as in the total population, 11% of all 
Chines^ families contain 3 or more generations — 4% more than 
in the tJ.S. total population. / 



Educational Characteristics 



«) The Chinese present a disparate picture of extraordinarily 
high educational attainmen.ts , coupled with a significantly 
" large population of uneducated. 

9 The percentage of Chinese American men who have ''not gone 

beyond elementary schpol (23%) , is slightly lower proportionally 
than the U.S. average (27%). Fully a quarter of Chinese males, 
16 years old or older, have obtained their college degrees — 
double the U.S. average (i3%) ; the highest proportion for any 
group in the U.S. 

o 28% of Chinese females did not go beyond elementary school— 
3%' grpater than in the total U.S.. female population. 

o The median years of schooling obtained by foreign born elderly 
Chine;se men is 6.2 years and is less than 1 year (0.9 years) 
for such x«/omen, thus emphasizing the high incidence of 
illiteracy among elderly Chinese. 

» 24% of all Chinese children, 3-4 years old are enrolled in 
some type of preschool program — 10% more than in the total 
U.S. population. The higher rate is an outgrowth of the high 
O bor force participation rate for Chinese women (16 and over) , 
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50% of whom are in the labor force compared to 41% of women 
in the total population who are. 



e The enrollment rates of college-aged Chinese are about double 
the enrollment rates for college-aged young people in the 
total population. 71% of Chinese males, 18-24 years old, 
are enrolled in school while only 37% of males of the same 
age in the ;total population are, and 58% of Chinese females, 
18-24 years\ old are enrolled in school while only 2 7% of 
females of the same age in the total* population are. 

^ Among Chines^ children under 14 years of age 96%\of the 
foreign born and 70% of the second generation speak Chinese^ 
in their homes. 



•The labor force participation rate of Chinese males 16 years 
old and over (73%) is 4% below the rate for men in the total 
population and almost 7% below the rate for men in 6ther 
Asian groups — reflecting the higher school enrollment rates 
of young Chinese men. 

• With the higher proportion of college educated men in the 
population, professional occupations are the largest category 
of employment (29%) for Chinese men. 

• Another 11% of employed Chinese males are managerial workers, 
the same proportion as in the total U.S. population. Those 
Chinese who are managers, however, are largely 3elf-employed 
owners and proprietors of small retail stores and restaurants. 

• Nearly a quarter (24%) of all Chinese men are employed as 
service workers, many of them in Chinese restaurants and 
laundries. The proportion is 3i times the proportion in the 
total U.S. male population. 

© Between 1960 and 1970 , the labor^. force participation rate of 
Chinese women increased from 44% .to 50%. The greatest increase 
occurred in the working patterns lof married women.. Only 13% 
of all Chinese wives worked in 1960, but 48% did in 1970. 
The labor force participation rates of foreign-born and U.S.- 
born Chinese women are about the same although the occupations 
' that they hold differ markedly. 



Employment Characteristics 
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• Over half of all employed U.S. -born Chinese women are employed 
as typists, secretaries, sales clerks and other low status 
white-collar workers. Less than a quarter of employed foreign 
born Chinese women are -found in these occupations. 37% of the 
foreign-born Chinese women are working in f actory-related 
blue-collar jobs (most of them as semi-skilled operatives) . 
A mere 9% of the U.S,-born Chinese women are employed in such 
, occupations . 

o There is evidence that many recent Chinese immigrants who 
were formerly highly trained professional and managerial 
workers have been forced to shift to less skilled occu- 
pations in the U.S. 46% of all Chinese immigrants who 
immigrated between 1965 and 1970 and who had been employed 
in their native countries had been professional, technical, 
or managerial workers. By 1970, however, only 32% of the 
employed Chinese immigrating between 1965 and 1970 had 
found employment as professional, technical and managerial . 
workers— a 14% drop. 

Income Characteristics 

G Of all Chinese men, 41% earn an annual income of less than 
$4,000 — a much larger percentage of men with low income 
than the average for the country (31%) reflecting the 
very serious problem among both older Chinese men and the 
newly immigrated Chinese men, who are employed in low-paying, 
low-skilled jobs. 

© The proportion of Chinese men earning an income of $10,000 
or more, (2A%) is just under the proportion for men in the 
total U.S. population. 

€> Although the proportion of Chinese males in professional 
and managerial occupations is- Higher than for any other 
population group, income levels of Chinese men are not 
commensurate. , \ 

€> About half the wives (48%) is in Chinese husband/wife 
\ families are employed, compared to only 39% in the total 
.population. 65% of these and other employed Chinese women 
\earn less than $4,000 a year — close to the proportion for 
Vomen in the total U.S* population (68%) . 

o About 60% of all Chinese families have more than one earner, 
v/^ile only 51% of all U.S. families have more' than one 
earner. The impact of these additional Chinese Earners is to 
raise the overall income of a family and to obscure the large 
percentage of individuals earning very low incomes . As a 
-^-^^^.isult , although individual income is below U.S. average, 
t^K>^e median Chinese family income in 1970 was $1,000 higher 
L....,.......^^^ the U.S. average. 
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a The median incomes of Chinese families whose heads immigrated 
to the U.S. before 1925 ($7,426) and after 1965 ($7,372) 
are far lower. These figures are an indication of the 
greater economic problems faced by both elderly Chinese and 
those who are recent immigrants. 



Poverty Characteristics and Sources of Income 

• Proportionally fewer Chinese American families are receiving 
Social Security benefits than the rest of the population 
(14% compared to 20%). Moreover, the average amount of 
Social Security income that Chinese families receive is lower 
than that of families in the total population. 

• There are 2.8 Chinese families in poverty for every one that 
is on welfare, compared to only 2.1 families in poverty 

for every one receiving public assistance in the entire 
United States. Ratios of families in poverty to families 
receiving public assistance among Chinese are particularly 
imbalanced in urban New York State', where there are four 
families in poverty for every one that is receiving welfare. 

e The national rate of poverty among Chinese families (10%) 
is close tO' the rate for the total, U.S. (11%) • In New York 
City, the rate of poverty for Chinese is much higher (15%) . 

• Nationally, 28% of all the Chinese elderly are poor. In San 
Francisco, 31% are poor and in New York City the rate is a 
very high 40%. Well over half (58%) of the Chinese elderly 
poor live alone. Most of these persons are males who were 
consigned to an unmarried, childless status due to immigration 
patterns. 

• A fifth of all Chinese housing in the United States is 
regarded as overcrowded. The conditions for the Chinese are 
worse in New York City where a third of all housing units 
are overcrowded. Additionally, a fifth of all Chinese 
housing in New York and San Francisco is without ^adequate 
plumbing. 
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Pilipino Highlights 



Immigration and Population 



• The Pilipinos are the third largest of Asian American 
subgroups with a 1970 po' ulation reported, by Census of 
343,000 persons. Durin9 i:he decade between 1960 and 
1970, the Pilipino population of the United States 
nearly doubled. Two-thirds of the additional popu- 
lation were new immigrants while the remaining third 
was due to new births of Pilipinos in the U. S. 

• Pilipinos are now the largest of Asian groups immi- 
grating to the United States and the second largest 
of all national groups to immigrate groups ♦ Since 
the Census was taken in 1970, an additional 90,000 
Pilipinos have immigrated, representing an increase 
of about 25% over the 19 70 figure. If the current 
rates of Pilipino immigration continue throughout 
the 70 's, Pilipinos will outnumber both Japanese 
and Chinese in the United States. 

• Over two-thirds of the Pilipinos live on the Viest Coast, 
40% in California alone and another 28% in Hawaii. A 
majority of the older Pilipinos who immigrated earlier 
in the century and their descendants live in these two 
states. The more recent immigrants are found in con- 
centrations in urban areas throughout the United States, 
particulajrly in the urban areas of California. 

• In 1960, 26% of all the Pilipinos in the United States 
lived in rural areas. By 1970/ however, that percentage 
had shrunk to 14%. 22% of all elderly Pilipinos still 
live in rural areas. 

> 

o In Hawaii, over a third of the Pilipinos (35%) are 

foreign born. In California, 58% are foreign borri while 
outside California and Hawaii, 63% are. 

• In 1960 there were almost two Pilipino males for every 
Pilipino female in the United States. Since then, more 
Pilipino women have been immigrating and the ratio of 
males to females is becoming more equalized. By 1970, 
the proportion of males in the Pilipino population was 
only 10% higher than the proportion of females. Among 
the elderly, however, the imbalance .is still very marked. 
Among Pilipinos 65 years old and over, there are 4.5 
times mo;re males than females. 



IT The term "Pilipinos" is used throughout this report in 
Q reference to persons whose place of origin is the Pilippine 
CD !(^" Islands. There is no "f" sound in the Pilipino language and 

the Pilipino community prefers Unis spelling and pronunciation. 

^ z^rz^..^. ^ -^2 ^ — 



• Children, 18 and under, comprise 36% of the Filipino popu- 
lation—slightly above the U.S. average of 34%. In Hawaii, 
the 18 and under population is up to 42% of the total 
population, while in the urban areas outside Hawaii and 
California, the proportion is down to 31% of the total. 

o Only 10% of all Filipinos 18 years old and over are 
elderly while the proportion for the U.S. is 15%. In 
areas outside Hawaii and California, young adult iirani- 
grants far outnumber the elderly and only 7% of the 
Filipino adult population are 65 years old or over. In 
the rural areas, however, where older Filipino farm 
workers have tended to remain, the percentage of all 
persons over 18 who are elderly is up to the U.S. average 
level of 15%. ^ 



Family Characteristics 

• The percentage of Filipino husband/wife families is the 
same as that of the U.S. However, the percentage of 
such families with children under 18 (69%) and under 6 
(42%) are far higher than among families in the total 
population (56% and 27% respectively). 

• Filipino families with a female head are relatively young, 
as are most Filipino families. Of the female-headed 
families, 69% have children under 18 and 39% have children 
under 6. This hip.h incidence is» in large part due to the 
growing number of youna widows who married and bore the 
children of elderly husbands, the. first generation immigrant 
generation. 

• The rate of interracial marriages involving Filipinos 
IS quite high with 33% of the males and 2 8% of the 
females married to a spouse of a different ethnic/racial 
group. Among the men, the Filipinos have the hiahest 
rate of intermarriage for any Asian group. 

• Until immigratipn laws loosened, there v;ere few Filipino 
women in the United States. Many older Filipino males 
who did not marry live alone as primary individuals. 

The largely male primary individual population is particu- 
larly visible in Hawaii and the rural U. S. where males 
living alone outnumber females living alone by nine to 
one. Most of these persons are middle-aged and elderly; 
83% of the Filipino primary individuals in Hawaii and 
. 90% in rural U.S. are 45 years old and over. 
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• Of families in the three major Asian subgroups, Pilipmo 
families are largest. 38% of all Filipino -families 
contain five or more members. 

• 23% of all Filipino families are extended families, nearly 
twice the proportion for the total U.S. population and a 
far higher percentage than in either the Japanese or 
Chinese populations. 

Educational Characteristics 

• Less than half of all Filipino men (49%) have completed 
high school— a rate 5% lower than the rate for men m the 
total U. S. population. 

• • Many of the older Filipino males have had very little 
formal schooling; the median years of schooling com- 
pie ted by Filipino males 65 years old and over is only ^ 
5.4 years. 

• Nationally, the percentage of Filipino men who have com- 
pleted college (15%) is slightly above the U.S. average 
for men (13%) despite the large number of older uneducated 
males in the population. This results from the impact 

of the large number of educated Filipino male pro- 
fessionals who have immigrated to the United .States . 

• A large ;>roportion of the recently immigrating females 
are, like the males, educated professionals and they 
greatly outnumber the few elderly, less educated women 
in the Filipino population. In terms of overall sta- 
tistics the Filipino female population is much better 
educated than the Filipino male population. 

• Of the Filipino women, 64% have completed high school- 
one of the highest rates of women in any subgroup and 
far hiqher than the 49% of Filipino males who have 
completed high school. The proportion of Filipmo women 
Sithf college education (-27%) is the highest for any 
population groups , mO'le or female . 



Despite the high percentage of educated Filipinos who 
have already completed college, younger Filipinos are 
not enrolled in school today at a rate that is adequate 
to continue this high educational achievement. 
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• The rate of Filipino 3-4 y^ar old enrollment in school 
(15%) is at about the U-S. level and is much lower than for 
the other two Asian subgroups. Yet, the labor force 
participation rate of Filipino women is higher than for 
any other female population group, suggesting that 
Filipino 3-4 year olds need more preschool enrollment 
opportunities. 

• The enrollment rates of college-aged Filipinos 18 to 24 
years old is below U.S. averages. Only 28% of Filipino 
males and 23% of Filipino females in that age group are 
in school, while the U.S. total rates are 3 7% and 27% 
respectively for males and females. Filipino young • 
people, many of whom are second and third generation, 
are not getting as much advanced education as the rest 
of the country. 



Employment Characteristics 

• 79% of all Filipino males 16 years old and over are in 
the labor force — 2% higher than the participation rate 
of the total U.S. male population. 

• Some 40% of all the employed Filipino men in the U.S. 
are working in low- ski lied, low-paying jobS/ such as 
laborers (including farm labor) and service workers. 
This is twice the proportion for men in the total 
population (19%) . 



• 
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12% of the employed Filipino men are farm workers com- 
pared to only 5% qf all employed U.S. men who are. In 
rural areas, 43% of the Filipino men are farm workers. 
By far the majority of the farm workers are middle-aged 
or elderly. In California, 80% of all Filipino farm 
workers are 45 years old or over. In Hawaii, 70% of all 
Filipinos working on farms are as old. 

Between I960 and 1970, the labor force participation 
rate of Filipino women underwent a phenomenal increase, 
from 36% to 55%. The participation rate of Filipino 
women is now the highest nationally for any group of 
women. In 1960 only 9% of all married Filipino women 
were in the labor force and by 1970 46% v;ere. 

The occupations held by the Filipino women vary markedly 
from area to area. In Hawaii 55% of the women are employed 
as semi-skilled operatives, laborers, or service workers. 
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• In California 42% are employed as cleri ;al and sales 
workers while 21% are professionals. In areas outside 
Hawaii and California, 55% are employed as professionals. 

• With the immigration of large numbers of highly trained 
Filipinos their numbers in higher level jobs in the 
United States have increased greatly. The proportion or 
Pilipino males who are professionals has tripled since 
1960. On the other hand, despite the increase of highly 
skilled persons, the proportion of Filipinos employed 

as laborers and in service occupations has remained about 
the same over the decade. 

In cane Characteristics 

The income levels of Filipino men are lower than for men 
in the total population. Of all Filipino men, 40% earn 
less than $4,000 a year (the U.S. average is 31%) and 
only 12% earn over $10,000 (half the U.S. rate of 25«). 

• Income levels of Filipino men have not kept up with their 
educational attainments. Of all men 25-34 years old in 
the U.S.^ 2.4 earn $10,000 or more for every one that is 
a college graduate. Among Filipino men of that age, only 
0.9 earn $10,000 or more for every one that is a college 
graduate. 

m More Pilipino women ^are in the labor force (55%) and 

their educational attainments are higher (27% are college 
graduates) than women in any other group. Despite these 
characteristics^ however, the median income levels of 
\Pi.lipino women are only slightly highar than those of 
other women. Of all Filipino women, 56% have an income 
let^s than $4,000, a very high percentage of low-income 
eetrners. 

• The income levels of Filipino families tend to be lower 
than for Chinese and Japanese families and at about the 
level of the U.S. average. The level should be higher, 
however, because 61% of all Filipino families have more^ 
than one earner, compared to only 51% of all U.S. families, 
and 4 6% of all Filipino wives in husband/wife families 
work, compared to only 39% of all U.S. wives v/ho do. 

• 46% oi: Pilipino female-headed fcimilies have incomes less 
than $4,000. The Filipino female head is relatively 
young and thus is less likely to have grown children wlio^ 
could help support her family. Indeed, 39% of the Pilipino 
female heads have young children under 6. For these women, 
child care may be an additional income drain. 
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Poverty Characteristics and Sources of Income 

0 Filipino families in the U»S» are receiving Social Security 
at a rate far lower than that of families in the total popu- 
lation (14% compared to 20%) and the amount they receive 
is less* Elderly Bilipino household heads in both San 

___Frjanei"SCo and Los Angeles are receiving Social Security 
benefits at rates below the total population in those 
cities. This situation is duplicated throughout the 
country ♦ 

o Filipino "families nationally are receiving welfare at a. 
ratio equal to the U»S. national level (2.1 families in 
poverty for every one receiving public assistance) . In 
selected local areas, however, there is a serious im- 
balance • In urban areas outside Hawaii and California, 
there are 3.5 families in poverty to every one on welfare* 
In San Francisco, while 31% of all poverty families are 
on welfare, only 19% of Filipino families in poverty are. 

• 25% of all Pilipinp elderly are poor. 63% of the Filipino 
elderly who are poor live alone; most are men. ^ 

• 28% cf all Filipino households in the United States live 

in overcrowded conditions, but 40% of all Filipino families 
in Honolulu and 30% in San Francisco live under such sub- 
standard conditions. 
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(The brevity of tlie follc»wing sections on the Koreans and 
Hawaiians reflects the little data available from Census 
on these two groups • ) 



Korean American Highlights 

\ 

Immigration and Population ^ 



e The 1970 Census represents the first time that Koreans 
were enumerated as a distinct ethnic group. In that 
year^ 70,000 were reported, making them the fifth largest 
Asian si±>group in the United States (the Hawaiians being 
the fourth largest)c^ 

• Currently, Koreans are the second largest Asian group 
immigrating into the United States, Since the 1970 
Census was taken another 56,100 Koreans immigrated to 
the U.S. representing an 80% increase over the 1970 
population. By 1980, the Korean population is likely 
to have passed the Hawaiian. 

• The Koreans in the U.S. are a more dispersed population 
than other Asians. In 1-970, 44% of all Koreans lived in 
the West, 20% in the Northeast, 19% in the Midwest, and 
17% in the South. 

• Among Koreans immigrating between 1965 and 1973, less than 

a third went to states in the West. The remaining immigrants 
have settled in equal distribution in all the other regions 
:yf the couhti.-y — a pattern unlike that of the other Asian 
immigrant populations. 



Family Characteris tics 



« The proportion of Korean families in the U.S. headed by 
females (15%) is higher than the proportion nationally 
(11%). 

e The proportion of these female--headed families with children 
is also high. A quarter of the female-headed families in 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, and New York have children under six; 
outside these three cities, 47% of the female-headed families 
do. 

o A great many of the Korean children in the U.S. were born 
in Korea. Over a third (36%) of all Koreans immigrating 
since 1970 were under 20 years of age when they arrived; 
most of them were under 10. 




Educational Characteristics 



9 In the country as a whole, 55% of all adults have completed 
high school. Among Koreans, 71% have (over 80% in Los 
Angeles and New York). Nationally, over one-third of 
their population (36%) have a college education, more 
than triple the proportion in the country as a whole (11%) • 

e English Language facility is a major problem for all 
Koreans, hampering the ability^ of the adults to obtain 
a job commensurate with their education as well as the 
performance of children in school. In 197a, 58% of the 
native-born Koreans and 91% of the foreign-born Koreans 
listed Korean as their mother tongue. 

' Employment Characteristics 



• The labor force participation rate of Koreans, nationally, 
is close to the level for the total population. 76% of all 
Korean men are in the labor force compared to 77% of all U.S. 
men who are. 42% of Korean women are in the labor force t 
compared to 41% of all women in the country. (This 1 
participation rate of Korean women is much lower, however, 
than comparable levels for women in other Asian subgroups.) 

a About three-fourths (72%)-Of those Koreans who reported an 
occupation when they immigrated to the country indicated 
highly skilled backgrounds in professional, technical and 
managerial occupations. Data from Census on the jobs 
Koreans obtained after they entered the U.S. are lacking, 
however. 



Income Characteristics 



• In 1970, the income levels of Korean m&les and females were 
close to national levels. However, proportionate to the 
number of college graduates in their population the income 
of Korean workers lags behind that of the rest of the 
population ♦ 
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Hawaiian Highlights. 



• In 1970, there were nearly 100,000 Hav/aiians in the United 
States, 72,000 in the State of Hawaii itself, 14,000 in 
California and emother 13,000 elsewhere. 

9 Two-thirds of the Hawaiians in the State of Hawaii live in 
the greater Honolulu area, and almost all. of them were born 
in that state. Three-quarters of Hawaiians now living in 
California, on the other hand, were born in Hawaii. 

© The birth rate of Hawaiians is higher than for most Asian 
populations in America — an average 4.5 children per woman 
35-44. Because of this high birth rate, the proportion 
of young people in the Hawaiian population is also high. 
Of their population nationally, 42% are under 18 (45% in 
Hawaii) . 

© About 40% of Hawaiian men and women are married to non- 
Hawaiians. 

© The percentage of persons 65 and over in the population 18 
years of age and over (7%) is less than half the proportion 
in the overall U.S. population (15%). Since Hawaiictns are 
unaffected by immigration, this lower percentage of elderly 
among Hawaiian adults indicates a shorter life span. 



Education Characteristics - / 

/ 

e The educational attainment of Hawaiians indicates compara- 
bility to the levels reached by .the total U. S. population. 
A breakdown by state shows that the Hawaiians in California 
are doing somewhat better, and, the Hawaiians in Hawaii are 
doing somewhat worse; presumably ^the educational level 
influences the likelihood of Hawaiians migrating to the 
mainland. ^ 

• The rate of college enrollment by Hawaiian ,18 to 24 year- 
olds is lower than the rate for the country/ as a whole. 
On^-third of all 18-24 year olds in the U-^S. are enrolled 
in school, but less than one-quarter of the Hawaiians are. 



Employment Characteristics 

• The rate of labor force participation by Hawaiian males 
in Hawaii (76%) is just about at the rate for all males in 
the country (77%) and, for women, higher than all women (4 8? 
compared to 41%). In California, rates of labor force 
participation by Hawaiians are higher still: 84% for males 
and 51% for females. 
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Income Characteris tics 



Comparisons of incomes between persons living in Hawaii 
and persons living elsewhere in the United States cannot 
be made without taking into consideration the fact that 
the cost of living on the Islands is about 25% higher than 
elsewhere. Since 72% of all Hawaiians live in Hawaii, ^ 
better comparisons may be made, therefore, between the 
Hawaiians and. other ethnic populations in that state. 

The median income for Hawaiian men in Hawaii ($6,485) is 
lower than for Japanese or Chinese men in Hawaii, but 
?or hL^??= PiliPino men in that state. Median income 
tor Hawaiian women repeats the same pattern. But at $2,931, 

""^^^ considering the high cost of living 
for those m Hawaii. ^ 
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PREFACE 



This report is one of a series being developed by 
Urban Associates, Inc. (UAI) , under Contract No* HEW OS- 
72-209 with the Office of Special Concerns, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, Office 
of the Secretary, U.S* Department of Health, Education., 
and Welfare. 

The basic purpose^ of the contract was to conduct a 
two-phase, comprehensive, study of major barriers to cultur- 
ally-relevant delivery of DHEW services to three 
major ethnic minority groups in America today: persons of 
Spanish Origin,. Asian Americans, and American Indians. 
Under Phase I of the contract, UAI undertook to: 

© Survey the parameters of the problem 

• Identify major problem areas 

• Make an overall assessment of the degree to - 
which ethnic, minorities obtain their fair 
share of culturally-relevant services 

• Identify the major barriers involved 



Three major conclusions concerning the ethnic minorities were 
drawn from the Phase I study: 

1, All of the ethnic minority groups have serious 
deficiencies in the areas of health, education, 
and. welfare; deficiencies which flow from 
impoverishment, cultural differences or, most 
often, a combination of both; and they thus have 
substantial need for the services DHEW is 
committed to provide for all Americans. 

2. Each ethnic group is unique, haying a different 
language (or languages) , life style, world view, 
and differing kinds and degrees of need 

for various services, such that, for each group 
separate, individualized, and culturally-sensi- 
tive planning and delivery vehicles are neces- 
sary if their needs are to be adequately met. 
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3. Contact with conununity agencies by the ethnic 
consultants during Phase I indicated that each 
of the ethnic communities complained about 
serious problems in the availability, method 
of delivery, cultural sensitivity, and presence 
of ethnic minority staff in DHEW-funded prograias 
at the local level* 

Based upon ,the results of Phase I, the Office of 
Special Concerns selected a number of issues for in-depth 
review by Urban Associates in Phase II. 

In dddition to this analysis of 1970 Census data 
pertaining to the , three ethnic minojcities, the other com- 
ponents of the Phase II study are: 

• An Evaluation of the Indian Health Service 

• A Study of Ethnic Minorities in the Health Occupations 

• A Study of the Impact of DHEW Decentralization "on. the 
Ethnic Minorities 

• A Field Study to determine the extent to which DHEW 
services are responsive to the needs of the Asian Americans 
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!• INTRODUCTION 



This volume, analyzing selected data from the U.S. 
Census of 1970 on Asian Americans^ represents one of. 
three, such volumes 6n three major ethnic minority 
groups in America today (the other two groups being 
American Indians and persons of Spanish Origin) . The 
development o'f this report stemmed from the finding in 
Phase I of the contract that there was a considerable 
absence of data on the numbers and characteristics of 
ethnic minority consumers^ the service needs of ethnic 
individuals, beneficiary data by ethnic group and other 
key indicators of the needs of ethnic minorities for services. 
Such information is indispensable to effective program 
planning by HEW. Therefore, this study focuses on 
generating specific data on the characteristics of ethnic 
minority individuals who are. potential consumers of HEW 
services. Our primary objective was to develop a report which 
would be useful to the different audiences within HEW, 
as well as to the state agencies dispensing HEW funds. 

In conducting- t)ur analysis, we have given special 
attention to_the stereotypes of ethnic, minorities held by 
many persons. The' reader ^ill find that most of these 
stereotypes cannot, in fact; be maintained. We have also 
endeavored to look beyond the national data on each of the 
groups, to local data, in order to determine whether 
characteristics as reflected in national data were also 
reflected in the data from particular localities. Our 
study results have shown that national data on the ethnic 
minorities do frequently obscure, rather than reveal, the 
varying facts about many of the ethnic minority groups. 
We have presented our findings with the inteotion of high- 
lighting these ^Ustinctions . 



Publications from the U.S. Census Bureau based on tabu- 
lations from the 1970 Census provided detailed socio-economic 
information on the three major Asian American subgroups in 
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the United States — the Japanese, the Chinese and the Filipinos. 1/ 
In addition, limited information on two other subgroups — the 
Koreans and the Hawaiians — is available in selected volvimes. 2/ 

Except where indicated, the source of all data in this 
volume is the 19 70 Census of Population, published by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, specifically the following publi- 
cations: 'if 

General Population Characteristics, United States 
Summary ^ PC(1) ~B1 ^ T 

General Social and Economic Characteristics, United 
States Summary , PC(1) -CI 

Detailed Characteristics, United States Summary , 
PC(1)~D1 

Subject Reports ; National Origin and Language , 

PC (2) -lA \ 

Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos 
in the United States, PC(2)-1G 1/ 



Additionally figures on immigration rates of Asians were 
obtained from the Immigration and Naturalization Service's 
Annual Reports. 



IT The term "Pilipinos" is used throughout this report in 
reference to persons whose place of origin is the Philippine 
Islands. There is no "f" sound in the Pilipino languaqe and the 
Pilipino community prefers this spelling and pronunciation. 

2/ Unfortunately, the U.S. Bureau of the Census does not 
provide detailed information on the characteristics of all 
persons of Asian origin as it does on all persons of Spanish 
origin. Socio-economic data are only available on the abo^^© 
five Asian subgroups. 

3/ A detailed list of Census publications, with data on Asian 
Americans, is contained at the end of this report. 

4/ Data on Asians in PC(2)-1G are based on race, while data 
on Asians in PC(2)-1A are bas ^d on person:^ of foreign parentage 
O Jieir country of origin. 
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In terms of completeness and accuracy of data 
obtained, and published, the 1970 Census was much 
improved over previous counts. Special emphasis was 
placed on- racial/ethnic minority groups, in response 
to increased interest expressed by government and 
private agencies, ethnic/racial cofnmunity organi- 
zations, and researchers. For the first time, the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census launched an extensive program 
to improve minority coverage, including a pre-Census 
campaign to contact many of the major minority groups 
(including the Chinese in New York and San Francisco) and to 
gain cooperation in the count. For some ^groups, special 
brochures and posters were distributed and community 
educators were employed in the major cities to explain the 
purpose of the Census and to describe its benefits to 
citizens, in such areas as government program planning and 
funding. The assistance of many community groiip^s was sought 
in efforts to locate indigenous persons who could be employed 
as enumerators and supervisors as well as to help with special 
problems (as, for example, to contact and assis.t persons who 
spoke no English and might have mistakenly thrown away the 
Census questionnaires they received by mail) . 

Special procedures and funds were used during the 
Census enumeration to reduce the "vindercount" of ethnic 
minority groups. Enumerators in spme areas were paid more 
for more difficult tasks, enumeration teams were used and 
enumerators speaking the native language were used whenever 
possible! 

In 60 locations in the coun^try (principally in metropolitan 
areas), the Census Bureau, with, the cooperation of the U^S. 
Post Office, used mail-out/mail-back forms based on address 
registers. This is in contrast to previous Censuses wherein 
enumerators called personally on each household. In the 
1970 Census, such enumerators were used primarily in rural 
areas and when it was necessary to contact households that 
did not respond to the initial mail survey. 

The Census forms were designed to maximize the count 
and accuracy of data with respect to ethnic minorities. On 
a 20% sample nationally (i.e. every fifth person or house- 
hold) respondents were asked to enumerate themselves by 
race and ethnic origin. 
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With all the effort, however, the Census Bureau admits to 
.errors in the 1970 Census. The Bureau estimates that the 
nonwhite population in the United States has been underenumer- 
ated by 6.9% while, the white population has been underenumerated 



The Bureau has hypothesized that the groups most subject to 
undercounting are racial and ethnic minority groups residing 
predominantly in major urban areas — a description fitting the 
major Asian American subgroups. The undercounted populations 
are likely to live in low socio-economic and high density 
environments. In such areas, households may be missed in address 
registers. Also, mail delivery tends to be poor, and Census forms 
probably did not reach all households. 

It is in these areas that immigrants are often living 
under conditions which may or may not be illegal, but which 
make them reluctant to enumerate themselves. Persons in Asian 
American communities share with other immigrants a fear of 
deportation. Since 1970, an average of 17,000 "deportable" 
aliens of Asian origin have been identified by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service each year. 

The Asian language speaker (particularly one who is elderly, 
who has immigrated recently, "or Who has had little education) , may 
have hod difficulty completing tiie Census forms as a result of 
lack of fluency ir the English language. The Census Bureau has 
not taken into consideration the diverse languages spoken by 
Asian Americans in the limited efforts to translate the 1970 
Census forms into languages spoXen hy ethnic minorities in the 
United States. 2/ 

One must assume, therefore, that the total number of persons 
recorded for each Asian minority group is probably low. However, 
the sample that the Census represents is infinitely larger than that of 
any other data source. Thus the profile of the characteristics 
of each group is likely to be more accurate. The emphasis in this 
report, then, has been placed on the characteristics of the 
Asian groups as revealed by Census rather than on the actual 
number of people in each of these groups. 



XT '^Estimates of Coverage of the Population by Sex, Ra^je and 
Age in the 1970 Census" (paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Population Association of America, New Orleans, La. 
April 26, 1973) by Jacob S. Siegel of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

2/ The only Asian language into which Census Questionnaires 
and instruction sheets were translated was Chinese and the 
translated materials were only used in two cities, San Francisco 
and New York. 



, by 1.9%. 1/ 
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One source of under -enumeration arises out: of the fact 
that where the Asian populations are concerned, ethnicity 
has been identified on the basis of race and not according to 
origin (whereas the Spanish Speaking population in the United 
States in 1970 was enumerated on the basis of the latter) . 

An Asian person's origin enumerated^ separately and was 
based upon a person's birthplace or the birthplace of his 
parents. 1/ 2/ If only one of the person's parents was 
foreign born, his origin was classified according to the 
country of birth of his foreign-born parent. As a result of 
the two systems of classifications — racs and origin — in 
addition to the total number of persons of Asian race recorded ^ 
in 1970, the Census identified over 198,000 additional white 
persons of Asian origin , including 71,000 of Japanese origin, 
68,000 of Filipino origin, 43,000 of Chinese origin, and 16,000 
of Korean origin. Unfortunately, for the Asians, only race and 
not origin has been the basis upon which most data on Asian 
populations including their total numbers have been tabulated 

There is still another source of bias. By the 1970 Census 
definition, if the race of a person was not clearly defined on 
the Census enumeration forms, the person would be enumerated by 
the race of his or her father, and if a person's parents were of 
different ethnic origins, the origin of the father was assigned. 
Since 1970, m households where the mother is Spanish Speaking, 
but the father is not, the Census bureau has reclassified the 
children as being of Spanish ^Origin , a change which resulted 
in a substantial increase in the total number of Spanish Origin 
persons in the United States. For Asian Americans, a reclas- 
sification of children in households with an Asian mother would 
also have a substantive impact, particularly for the Japanese 
and Korean populations where at least one- third of all the Asian 
women have married non-Asian husbands. 

The data on Asian Americans are further limited by the fact 
that it has been over 4 years since the Census was taken — during 
which time the immigration of several of the Asian subgroups has 
proceeded at a considerable pace. Since 1970, the Chinese popu- 
lation has increased by 14% ^ the Filipino population by 26%, 
and the Korean population by 80%, The impact of these newest 
immigrants on each subgroup's total population and the implications 
in terms of the increasing service needs of the communities have 
not been fully captured in the data presented in this report. 

l7 Does not include persons born abroad of American parents. 

2/ Except for the Spanish populations, persons living in the 
U.S. for more than two years were not identified by their country 
of origin. The limitation is invalid for Asians who identify 
ethnically with their country of origin although they have been 
in the U.S. for several generations. 
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II, METHODOLOGY AND SELECTION OF LOCAL DATA 



This analysis of national and local data on Asian Americans 
focuses on the basic characteristics generally employed when 
examining a given population group, characteristics which include 
population, family structure, education, employment, income, and 
poverty. The nature of the analysis, by section, is described 
below: 



Section A* Recent Inunigration ; Discusses the recent immigration 
trends of the Asian groups studied and the effect 
this has had on the size of the Asian American popu- 
lation. 

Section B. Population Characteristics : Covers general popu- 
lation characteristics including geographic 
distribution, age distribution, and nativity. 

Section C. Family Characteristics : Topics include inter- 
marriage; size of families; family stability; 
children living with parents, by age and type 
of family; and female heads of households. 

Section D. Education Characteristics : Rates of schooling 

completed by populations 16 years old and over and 
the present enrollment rates of children and young 
adults are discussed. Where the data are avail- 
ably, an analysis is made of the mother tongue of 
members of the ethnic populations and the language 
spoken in their homes. This is treated under the 
section on Education because of its impact on an 
ethnic group's ability to obtain a good education. 
Conversely, it is mainly through education that 
linguistic barriers will be removed. 



Section E. Employment Characteristics : This section focuses on 
labor participation rates, unemployment rates, and 
distribution of both male and female ethnic 
minorities in the major occupational classifications, 
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Section F. Income Characteristics : This section analyzes income 
ranges for individual males and females, families, 
and families with female heads. 

Section G. Poverty Characteristics and Sources of Income : This 
section discusses the proportion of families in each 
ethnic minority group receiving Social Security and 
Public Assistance, and compares rates of poverty for 
all persons, for elderly persons, for families, for 
female-headed families, and for persons living alone 
(unrelated individuals) . 

39 



Section H.^ Korean Amerijcans ; This section is a separate 

analysis of the Korean population in the United 
States, including the topics listed above in 
sections A thru G. 

. . ! 

Section I. Hawaiians ; A separate analysis is also made of the 
Hawaiian population in the United States/ including 
the topics listed above in sections A thru G. 

\ 

\ 

Accompanying each se^ction is a table summarizing' 
the basic state and local! data for each major Asian group* 
In addition to this major table, supporting charts and 
other tabular data have been included for the purpose 'Of 
emphasizing or clarifying special issues. 1/ i"— v 

Most data analyzed in the text appear in either a, table or 
chart within the report. Reference is made to other data con- 
tained in the Census publications. Where occasional use has 
been made of non-Census data, or Census data from sources not 
previously cited, the source is indicated as a footnote. 

All data are examined primarily on the basis of national 
data for each subgroup. It was not considered necessary under 
a given topic, to discuss local statistics which mirrored the 
national data for emy particular subgroup. Rr*ther, our intent 
in analyzing data from selected local areas, was to highlight 
those situations where local data varied markedly from or were 
otherwise notable in comparison to the national picture. 



Selecting Local Areas of Analysis 

The data for the Asian American analysis were selected 
individually by subgroup. National data on the three major 
Asian groups — Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos — were first 
analyzed. Then the choice of local data to be examined for 
each group was decided upon. 



XT Unless they are very small, all percentages used in this 
report have been rounded to their nearest whole number. Sums 
of percentages may not .equal 100 because of rounding. 
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Since the Japanese Ainericans live mostly in Hawaii and 
California (36% of the Japanese in the United States live in 
each of the^e two states, for a total of 72% of all Japanese), 
a separate analysis of the socio-economic characteristics of 
the Japanese population in both Hawaii and California was made. 
For purposes of comparison, data on the Japanese population 
outside these two states (28% of all Japanese in the U.S.) 
were also analyzed. 

Likewise the Chinese population in Hawaii and California 
weire analyzed apart from the national d^ta. The Chinese in 
Hawaii are 12% of all Chinese in the U.S., and Chinese in 
California are 39% of all Chinese in the U.S. Besides the 
two states, data from two cities, San Francisco 
and N^ew York, were also included. San Francisco and. New York 
City *vwith 13% and 16% of the Chinese population, respectively,) 
are characterized by high percentages of recent immigrant 
Chinese families .living in heavily concentrated ghettos. It 
became evident that a special look at the populations in these 
two cities was warranted i.i order to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of all Chinese. And indeed our study has been able to 
highlight characteristics peculiar to the Chinese populations 
in these two cities that are not apparent when analyzing data on 
the Chinese nationally and by entire states. 

No attempt has been made to analyze the data on the 33% 
of Chinese living outside of California, Hawaii, or New York 
City, since the profile of that total population is largely 
reflected by the national data on Chinese. 

An initial examination of the Filipino population of the 
United States revealed that the tv/o basic waves of immigration 
resulted in subgroups that_5Pxild be characterized quite dif- 
ferent^: older immi-g^raivbs , mostly men now in their 60 's and 
up, some_ixt fchenfrural residents; and new^r immigrants, younger 
and better educated men and women, who have settled largely in 
urban areas. In addition, of course, there are the second and 
subsequent generations of Filipino Americans. 

Several analytic approaches, with some overlap, were used. 
It was decided to analyze Filipinos living in Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia (where 28% and 40% of all Filipinos, respectively, live). 
A large number of the older Filipinos, many of them former farm 
workers or veterans of the U.S. military who immigrated earlier 
in the century, live with their children in these two states. 
California also has a number of younger, recently immigrated 
Filipinos living in the state's urban areas. ^ 

Er|c 41 
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Because of the interest in socio-economic characteristics of 
the first wave of Filipino immigrants, many of whom remained in 
rural areas, the 14% of all Filipinos who live in rural areas 
throughout the U.S. were studied separately. 

Finally, to be able to identify many of the new immigrant 
Filipinos who have settled in urban areas throughout the United 
States during the last decade, Filipinos living ip urban areas 
outside of Hawaii and California (28% of all Filipinos are in 
this category) were studied separately, 1/ \ 



The results of our study have identified so many dif- 
ferences among the populations described above, that tha 
elaborate patterns of siibdividing the Filipino population in 
the U.S. appear to be fully justified. 

In addition to our analysis of the three major Asian si'b~ 
groups in the U.S., two separate studies were done on the 
Korean Americans and the Hawaiians. The 1970 data on these 
two subgroups, as collected by the Census Bureau, were extremely 
limited, resulting in the brevity of our analysis. 

The Hawaiian populations in the States of California and 
Hawaii were analyzed. Together, the Hawaiian population in 
these two states accounted for 86% of all persons of Hawaiian 
ancestry in the United States. 

The data for the Korean analysis were taken from three 
major metropolitan areas (Honolulu, Los Angeles, and New York) 
as well as nationally. The Korean population in the United 
States is extremely dispea^sed and the population in the above 
mentioned areas reflects only a third of all the Koreans in 
thiis country. National data reflect the conditions of new 
immigrants who sertled throughout the country. 



IT Only 8% of all Filipinos in the United States outside of 
California and Hawaii live in rural areas. In a limited number 
of cases, data on rural Filipinos living outside of California 
and Hawaii could not be extracted. Since the profile of the 
population is oveirwhelmingly urban (92%) , however, the popu- 
lation is still referred to as an "urban" one. 




Ill- ASIAN AMERICAN NATIONAL mP LOCAL ANALYSES 



A. RECENT IMMIGRATION 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, in 1960 there were 
878,000 Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos in the United States. 1/ 
By 1970, the number reached 1,369,000,. a 56% increase over " 
the previous decade. 2/ During this same pe;:iod of time, the 
population of the entire country had increased only 13%. 

The Japanese population in this country increased by 
27% over the past Census decade — from 464,000 to 591,000. 
For the Chinese and Filipino populations, however, the 
increase was far greater; the Chinese population grew by 
84% { from 237,000 to 435,000) and the Filipino population 
increased by 95% (from 176,000 to 343,000) • 3/ 

About two- thirds of the additional persons added to the 
Japanese population oyer the past decade are attributable 
to births—young children born in the U.S. between i960 and 
1970. Most of the increased population of Chinese and 
Filipinos, on the other hand, is attributable to immigration. 
Two--thirds of the additiional population in both these Asian 
subgroups were immigrants while the remaining third were 
children born in the U.S. over the decade. 



W U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Fopulation; 
1960, Subject Reports; Nonwhite Fopulation by Race , Final 
Report PC(2)-1C. U.S. Government Frinting Office, Washington, 
D. C, 1963, Tables 3-5, pp. 3-5. 

2/ This 1970 figure, as well as those figures in the next 
paragraph, are based on a 100% count of the Asian American 
populations, and thus are different from the figures shown 
in Table B-1, which are based only on a 20% count. 

2/ I9 60 Census of Fopulation, op. cit. 
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Throughout most of this century inunigratio^ quotas levied 
against persons from other than European or Western Hemisphere 
nations reduced the entry of Asians to this country to the 
barest trickle. Since the end of World y^7ar II, however, 
a number of immigration laws have been revised to gradually 
increase the niomber of Asians allowed to enter this country, 
and the Asian population has grown marke^c^ly. Most recently., 
the 1965 repeal of national quotas V has affected the Asians 
dramatically. 2/ 

In 1965, before tlie newest legislation went into effect, 
only 5% of all immigrants to this country came from Asia. 
By 1970, the proportion was up to 20% and by 1973, to nearly 
a quarter (24%). 2/ During the five-year period between 1965 
and i970, 277 , 000/persons from Asia immigrated to the y. S. 
(see Table A-1).^ During the first three years of the decade 
of the 70' s, 270^000 have already immigrated from that region 
of the world (see Table A-2) and the rate of immigration is 
still increasing steadily. 



l7 By this law, any nation is allowed an average of 20,000 
immigrants a year, with certain preferences for resident 
aliens, relatives of U.S. citizens, and individuals with 
special skills. Refugees, immediate relatives of U. S. citizens 
and persons in certain other classes are exempt from numerical 
limitation, hence in some_caseg the total number of immigrants 
exceeds 20,000. For example, in FY 1973 a total of 30,800 
Filipinos immigrated to the United States. Close to 20,000 
were subject to numerical limitations. Most ojE .^the remaining 
10,800 were close relatives of U.S. citizens. 

2/ Sung, B. L. Mountain o'f Gold , New York, 1967, Chapter 4-5, 
pp. 37-94, and Khan^ E. J* , Jr. "A Reporter at Large (1970 
Census-II)," The New Yorker , Vol. XLIX, No. 35, October 22, 
1973, pp. 108 & 111. 

2/ U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual 
Reports (1965-1973), U.S. Government- Printing Office, 
Washington,'' D. C*, Table 9. See note on Table A-1 for a 
list of countries included in these figures. 
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Table A-1 



Immigrants by Country of Birth: 1961-1970 



iar of 
funigration 


China / 
Taiwan & 
Hong Kong 


Japan 


Phi Tioninp^ 


i. KZCL 


Other 


Total 


1961 


3/800 


4 ,300 


2 , 700 


JL , «J U U 


5,500 


17 , 800 


1962 


4^700 


3,900 


3 , 400 


1 , 500 


4,900 


18,400 


1963 


5,400 


4,000 


3,600 


2,600 


3,400 


19,000 


1964 


5,600 


3,700 


3,000 


2,400 


2,400 


17, 100 


1965 


4,800 


3,200 


3,100 


2,200 


3,000 


16,300 ' 


1966 


17,600 


3,400 


6,100 


2,500 


3,400 


33,000 


1967 


25,100 


3,900 


10,900 * 


4,000 


4,700 


48,600 


1968 


16,400 


3,600 


16,700 


3,800 


5,600 


46,100 


1969 


20,900 


4 ,000 


20,700 


6,000 


7,700 


59,300 


1970 


18,000 


N 4,500 


31,200 


9,300 


10,800 


73,800 


Total 


122,300 


1 ^8,500 


101,600 


35,800 


51,400 


349,400 



* Includes Southeast )^sia^^e.g. Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Vietnam) East Asia (e.g. Ryukyu Islands;, Tibet, Mongolia) 
and'Oceania {e.g. Hawaii, VVestern Samoa, Fiji and the 
Pacific Islands). Does not include Western Asia (the 
Middle East) , South Asia, Australia or New Zealand. 

Source: U»S. Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1970 Annual Report , 
Table 14. 
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Table A-2 . 

Immigration of Asians Since the 1970 Census 



Place of 
Birth 


China, 
Taiwan St 
Hong Kong 


Japan 


Philip- 
pines 


Korea 


Other 
Asia* 


Total 


Population 

1970 
Census : 


435,000 


591,000 


343,000 


70,000 


224,000 


1,663,000 


Inunigration 
Since 1970 
Census : 

1971 


17,600 ' 


4,500 


28,500 


14,300 


14,000 


78,900 


1972 


21,700 


4,800 


29,400 


18,900 


19,400 


94^200 


1973 


21,700 ' 


5,500 


30,800 * 


22,900 


15,600 


96,500 


Total 


61,000 


14,800 


88,700 


56,100 


49,000 


269.600 


Percent 
Increase: 


14% 


3% 


26% 


80% 


22% 


16% 



* See Footnote in Table A-1 

** Percent Increase can only be taken as a low estimate 
as Immigration data do not take into consideration 
Asian aliens residing in the .U.S. whose visa status 
is that of Non-Immigrant, but subject to change. - 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
Population : Detailed Characteristics , 
United States Summary PC(1)-C1; Subject 
-Reports : Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos 
in the United States ,, PC Cg)^ 
U.S. Dept. of Justice, Immigration and-Natu^^ 
ralization Service, 1973 Annual Report , 
Table 14 
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The rate of Japanese immigration has remained low, 
a'veraging 5,000 persons per year, with a slight increase 
since 1970, however. The highest rate of Chinese immigration 
for any one year occurred in 1967 at about the height of 
the Cultural Revolution. Since then, the number of Chinese 
immigrating each year is still high, averaging 19,000 per 
year between 196 8 and 197 3 (see Chart A-a) . 1/ 

For Filipinos, the peak rate of immigration appears to 
have been reached in 1970. However, the number of Filipinos 
immigrating to the U. S. each year is still very high (averaging 
30,000 per year between 1970 and 1973.). Filipinos are now the 
third largest Asian minority subgroup in the U. S. However, 
their rate of population increase due to immigration in the 
past decade surpasses by far the rate of growth of either the 
Chinese or the Japanese in the U.S. In fact, Filipinos are 
now the largest group imnti grating to the U.S. If the rates of 
imnigration by Filipinos, Chinese, and Japanese during the 
first three years of the 1970 's are maintained at those levels 
throughout the 1970 's, by 1980 Filipinos will be the largest 
Asian subgroup, with Chinese still the second largest, and the 
Japanese third. 2/ 



The immigration rate of Koreans (which is discussed in 
greater detail in Section H of this report) has shown the 
greatest increase. Since 19^5 their rate of immigration has 
grown more than ten-fold and sincfe the 1970 Census y^as taken, 
the U.S. Korean population may have increased by as much as 
80% due to this immigration. 



IT U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, op. cit. 

2/ U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, op. cit. 
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CHART A-a 



ASIAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: 
\ ■ 1961- 1973 



Sources 

U.S. Imnigraticn 
ana Naturaliza- 
tion Service, 
Anmial Reports 
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III. B.N^OPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

Geographic Distribution 

Well over one-third of the Asian Americans live in 
California. 36% of all Japanese, 39% of all Chinese, and 
40% of all Filipinos live in the state (see Table B-1) . 
Combined with persons of other Asian origin, there are at 
_-i?3LSt_^OjO ,000 Asian Americans living in California. 



Another 27% of the three major Asian American populations 
live in Hawaii, ^36% of the Japanese, 12% of the Chinese, 
and 28% of the Filipinos in the United States JLive in that 
state . 

About 81% of the Japanese and 74% of the Filipinos in the 
U.S. live in the western part of the country. Among the Asians 
only the Chinese have a large portion of their population out- 
side thei:West. Of the Chinese, 27% live in the Northeast — with 
almost 20% of all Chinese living in the State of New York alone 

While the Asian American population is clearly concentrated 
in certain parts of the country, the newly arriving Asian 
immigrants are not settling exclusively in these same areas. 
Some immigrants from Asia are settling in all the large cities 
in the most populous states in the country. Table B-2 shows 
the distribution of Asian immigrants between 19 65 and 1973 by 
the regions and states of their intended residence. 

Based on this table, 61% of Filipino immigrants have 
settled in the western part of the country. Only 53% of recent 
Japanese immigrants and 44% of recent Chinese immigrants re- 
mained in the West. The Koreans, however (included in the 
table for purposes of comparisons .with other Asian groups) , 
have the most diffuse settlement pattern. Less than one-third 
of recent Korean immigrants remained in the West. Among all 
groups, significant numbers of immigrants are to be found in 
the North Central part of the United States, the Northeast and, 
the South. 

Because of this rather dispersed pattern of settlement by 
the immigrants, the rate of increase of Asians between 1960 and 
19 70 has actually been greater outside the West. While the 
population of Asians in the West increased by 69%. the rate of 
increase in the southern states was 106%; in the northeastern 
states, 124%; and in the midwestern states, 143%. 1/ 




1/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960 
Subject Reports; Nonwhite Fopulation by Race, op. cit.. 
Tables 4 and 5. 
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Table B-2 



Area of Intended Residence 
For Selected Asian immigrant Groups: 
1965 ~ 1973 
By Country of Birth 





•r • ^ 


China & 
Taiwan 


P Vi "i 1 1 r>ri 1 n c: 




Total 


100% 


100% 


J. V V o 




Regions: 

^ Northeast 


16 


34 






North Central 


14 


12 


15 


22 


South 


17 


10 


9 


22 


West 


53 


44 


61 


32 


Selected States 
California 


34 


34 


40 


20 


Hawaii 


9 


4 


17 


5 


Washington 
otate 


3 


2 


3 


2 


vi sw X orK— 
New Jersey 


9 


27 


11 


16 


Pennsylvania 


4 


2 


2 


4 


Massachusetts 


2 


4 


1 


2 


D.C. "Mary land- 
Virginia 


4 


3 


4 


9 


Illinois 


4 


4 


8 


.7 


Michigan 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Ohio 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Texas 


3 


2 


1 


3 ■ 


All Others 


24 


\ u 


9 


26 



*'For persons from Japan 1965-1967 only 
For persons from Korea. 1-969-1973 only 

rr.9^-^°"^^®' ^' ^"™ig^ation and Naturalization Service, 
ERJC Annual Reports (1965-1973), Table 12. 
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The table below shows the distribution of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos in the United States for the Census 
years 1960 and 1970. During the intervening years there 
has been a noticeable shift in all three populations away 
from the West, although that region still has, by far, the 
majority of Asian Americans. 

Table B-3 



Geographic Distribution of the Asian American 
Population; 1960-1970 

Filipino 



6% 
5 
6 
83 



9% 
8 
9 
74 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
^o^ulatioh. Subject Reports; Japanese , 
Chinese, and Filipinos m the United States , 
PC(2)-1G. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population; 
1960, Subject Reports; Nonwhite Population by Race, 
op. cit.. Tables 4 and 5. 
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I960 


U.S. 


Japanese 


Northeast 


25% 


4% 


North Central 


29 


6 


South 


30 


4 


West 


16 


86 


1970 






Northeast 


24% 


8% 


North Central 


28 


7 


South 


31 


5 


West 


17 


81 



Chinese 

23% 

8 

7 
63 



27% 

9 

8 
57 
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Urban and Rural Residence 



Of all Asian Americans, 90% lived in urban areas in 
1970. This is one of the most urban of any ethnic popu- 
lation in the U.S. 9 7% of the Chinese Americans, 89% of the 
Japanese Americans, and 86% of the Filipino Americans lived 
in urban areas as compared to the national average of 73% 
of the population living in urban areas . 

The past decade has seen the shift in the Japanese \ 
and Filipino populations toward a more urban residence. 1/ 
The shift has been greatest among the Filipino 
population in America. In 1960, over one--fourth of 
their population lived in rural areas, and 23% of all 
Filipino men worked in farm-related occupations. However, 
by 1970, with the arrival of large numbers of new, urban- 
oriented Filipino immigrants and a move by younger U.S. -born 
Filipinos to the cities, only 14% of the entire Filipino 
population still lived in rural areas and 86% lived in urban 
areas. The percentage of Filipino men working on farms is 
down by nearly a half (12%) frcan the previous decade. 
This percentage, however, is 2.5 times higher than the total 
population. 



A similar decrease in both rural residence and farm- 
related occlipations is seen among the Japanese, in 1960, 
18%, of the Japanese population lived in rural areas "but 
m 19 70, onlY 11% of the population did and 89% lived in 
urban areas. The total population of Japanese living in 
ruraJ areas decreased by 25% during that decade. The 
importance of ^agriculture as a major occupation also fell 

-^K r^.'^.L^^^ Japanese men worked in 

farm-related ]obs, but by 1970, only 5% did— less than 
one-third the proportion in 1960. 

The Chinese population has been living in urban areas 
for quite some time, and the proportion of their population 
that is urban (9 7%) has not changed over the past 10 years. 



IT 196 0 data taken from U.S. Bureau of the Census, I960 
Census of Population, Subject Reports; Nonwhite Populition 
by Race , op. cit. 
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The past decade has seen an increasing trend by 
people living in large cities to move to the suburbs. 
In. 1970/ 31% of the total U.S» population lived in 
central cities ,of over 50,000 people, and 37% lived in 
suburbs around .^those cities. Among Asians, however, the 
proportion of che population living in the central 
cities still outnumbers the proportions living in suburbs. 
Nearly half (48%) of both the Japanese and Filipino popu- 
lations are to be found in the large inner cities, while 
38% of the Japanese and 37% of the Filipinos live in 
suburbs . 

Among the Chinese, the inner-city population is 
proportionally much greater than in the other two Asian 
subgroups. Of all Chinese, 68% live in the central city, 
and another 25% are to be found in the suburbs. Most 
Chinatowns are located in downtown areas and, despite <"ften 
cramped conditions, families (especially those receni-iy 
arrived) have preferred to live near these communities. 
This tendency of new immigrants to stay within the high- 
density Chinese .communities results in more overcrowding 1/ 
and fewer opportunities to learn English. 

In the U.S., with the moveir:ent of jobs and political 
power to the more affluent and more populous suburbs , 
Asi^ans and other minorities who remain concentrated in 
the inner cities often find their influence less than 
might be expected from their numJDers . 

Locally, the Japanese and Filipinos living in Hawaii 
are somewhat more rural than in California. Nearly a 
third of the Filipinos and 14% of the Japanese in Hawaii are 
living in rural areas. In California, only 6% of the 
Japanese and 7% of Filipinos live in rural areas. Despite 
their rural residence in the State of Hawaii, the overcrowded . 
housing ^ponditions for Filipino households in Honolulu are the 
worst of ' any Asian group. 2/ 



IT See Table G-5 in Section G. Foverty Characteristics. 
2/ Ibid. 
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Nativity and Mobility ^ 

In 1970, over half of all the Filipinos (53%) and nearly 
half of all the Chinese (47%) in the United States were foreign 
born* The proportion of Japanese of foreign birth was less than 
half as much. At 21%, howev^er, the ' proportion for the Japanese 
was 4 times the proportion of foreign-born persons in ne total 
U.S. population (5%) . 



Due to foreign-born immigrants not having settled in 
different parts of the U.S. at equal rates, the distribution 
of U.S. -born Asians and foreign -born Asians differs. Almost 
80% of all Asians -who were born in the United States live in 
the West, but only 58% of foreign-born Asians do. In the 
individual subgroups, 86% of U.S. -born Japanese live in the 
West while only 63% of their foreign-born population does; 81% 
of all U.S. -born Filipinos and 6 8% of the foreign-born live in 
the West; and 66% of U.S. born Chinese live in the West, while 
46% of foreign-born Chinese do. 



Asians who are native born have tended to remain in the 
state of their birth. Over 80% of all Asians born in the U.S. 
are still living in the state where they were born (see Table 
B-1) . Of those Asians who are no longer living in the state 
of their birth, by far most of the movement in each group has 
been within or toward the western region of the country. 
69% of all Japanese, 51% of all Chinese, and 66% of all 
Filipinos who are U.S. -born and have changed states, of 
residence since their birth moved to or within the western 
" part of the country. . 

Of the Japanese in Hawaii, 90% are native born, in contras^ 
to 79% in California. Japanese farm workers had started to 
arrive in the Islands in the 1890 's but recently there has not 
been much movement of Japanese immigrants to the Islands , and 
the population is dominated by second-, third-, and fourth- 
generation, U.S. -born Japanese. Of the native-born Japanese 
in Hawaii, 9 8% were born in Hawaii, showing that there has not 
been much movement of Japanese born elsewhere in the U.S. into 
Hawaii either. 

Over a third (36%) of the Japaiiese living outside Hawaii 
and California are of foreign birth. Those who are U.S. born and 
""^j'^ing in these areas have been highly mobile. As many as 43% 
ERIC*^® U.S. -born Japanese living outside of Hawaii and California 
^^^aa^p moved to their 1970 residence from a different state — most 
^of fehem- (7-24-) had-been- bor^n-on the West Coast r- . ^--^ 
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likB^'tLTl^lwi °^ ^^'^"^^^ is very much 

otTeSlea fn%^araFi (^eTa^fe ^^^^^J^^^^ 
Si^^L'^-'^f in California and New yJrk sl^'ofSe 
Sd ^7* ^? 54% of the Chinese in Los Angeies 

and 67% of the, Chinese in New York City are foreign bS?n 

As with the other two subcrrouos thp nT-r,r,r,r-4- ir 

piuSniricJ TAi:dr.i.'^: ^^^i^ 

Table B-4 

Nativity of F ilipinos in Selected Area^ 

J .. . U.S. 

iavraoi Calif. (ex. Hawaii S Calif.) 



Foreign Born 35% 



63% 



% Male 66 57^ 

% Female 



50 



Median Age 

' of Foreign Born (Years) 

Male 56. 4 .42.1 



28.4 



Female 35.7 31.2 



27.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 rpr.<?iie ^-p » -i ^ • 
Detailed Characteristics , PC(1)-.D1, D6 D 13 n c V P"P "1^^-in n , 
fornia and Hawaii. ' ' Sununary, Cali- 

is the^^^^^I; proportion of Filipinos immigrating to Hawaii 
IS the second largest of any state (17% of all Filipino im- 

SooSSon'Tr ^^^^ ^^"^^^ in Hawaur?he'" 

°i foreign born in the state is still lower than else- 

pa?UculS?v predominantly older iSgJants, 

tloS pNMn.-n^! 'f^^.^'ho came during the first wave of immigra- 
lil ta ^ ii-li^^ ^"/^e^s outside Hawaii and California 

r^?-? greater extent, only the more recent immigrants; while 
m California one finds large numbers of both. 
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Sex Distribution 



In the beginnin^'-af^ the century, the Asians who came co 
this country to work ancT live were chiefly male laborers* 
Although some (chiefly the Japanese workers) were able to 
bring their wives over too, males in all the Asian populations 
outnumbered females in every Census count \intil 1960- (see 
Table B-5) • In that Census, Japanese women outnumbered 
Japanese men for the first time, the numbers of women having 
been greatly increased by the thousands of Japanese women who 
married Americans during the U.S. occupation of Japan. 
Chart IVa illustrates the Japanese and Chinese immigration 
populations by year of immigration and sex ratio. 
A very marked increase in numbers of Japanese women immigrating 
to this country occurs after 1950. The increase in immigration 
of Japanese men during this time period is much lower. 

Males still outnumber females in the Chinese and Filipino 
populations. However, the trend has swung toward a predominance 
of women immigrants 1/ with the result that Asian female populations 
in this country are growing at a faster rate than the Asian male 
.populations and the gap between numbers of men and numbers of 
women in these two populations is rapidly closing. 

In 1960, there were almost two Filipino males for every 
Filipino female in the country, but in 1970 the proportion of 
males was only 10% higher than the proportion of females. The 
gap in the elderly populatioa still exists. Among Filipinos 
65 years and over, males outnvimber females 4.5 times. Among 
Chinese Americans, the gap between^males and females decreased 
from 14% to 6% over the past decade*^ But in the elderly 
population, a 14% difference between the two sexes remained 
constant from 1960 to 1970. 

Since Japanese females already outnumbered males in 1960, 
the higher percentage of female immigrants, coupled with the 
fact that women tend to outlive men, has created a greater 
gap. Males now are only 46% of the Japanese population, and 
among elderly, only 43%. 



T7 U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Op. Cit. 
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Table B-5 



Sex Ratios of the Asian American Population ; 
By Census Years 
1900-1970 



Census Years 


Total 


% Male 


% Female 


Japanese 


O C T A A 


• 

83% 


■ 17% 




152, 700 


78 


22 . 




zZU , bOO 


61 


39 


1930 


278,700 


56 


44 


1940 


285,100 


54 


46 


1950 


326,400 


52 


48 




464 ,300 


48 


, 52 




591,300 


46 


■ 54 


v^nxnese 


118, 700 


93 


7 


xy xo 


94,400 


90 


10 


1920 




82 


18 


19 30 


102,200 


74 


26 


1940 


106,300 


69 


31 


1950 


150,000 


63 


i1 


1960 


237,300 


57 


43 


1970 


435,100 


^3 


47 


Filipino 
1900 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1910 


2,800 


89 


11 


1920 


26,600 


83 11 


19 30 


108,300 


88 


12 


1940 


9 8,500 


82 


16 


1930 




73 


i1 


1960 


176,300 


64 


36 


1970 


343,100 


55 


45 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
O , Population, General Population Characteristics 

ERJC Final Report, United States Summary PC(1)-B1 
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Between 1965 and 1973, 60% of all immigrants from Japan, 
China, the Ehilippines, and Korea were women. In numerical 
terms, 81,000 more women than men in these subgroups immigrated 
to the U.S. during those 9 years, an average of 9, .000 more 
every year. 1/ The greatest imbalance, in the ratio of men 
to women immigrating occured among the Japanese. Between 1961 
and 1970, 79% of the 38,500 immigrants from Japan were women. 
They represented 10% of all the Japanese women in the United 
States in 1970 (see Table B~6) . 



Because of the larger total numbers of immigrants, however, 
the effect of the predominance of women among the immigrants 
had a greater effect on the Chinese and Filipino populations. 
As of 1970, one out of every three Chinese females and two out 
of every five Filipino females in 'the United States had come . 
to this country some time during the previous decade. 

The higher proportion of women also becomes manifest in 
an examination of the nativity of Asian Americans by sex and 
by age (see Table B~7 ) . In four major Asian American sub- 
groups ^.Koreans included for purposes of comparison) more 
women than men in their twenties are foreign birth. (In 
the Japanese population, the predominance of female immigrants 
since World War II has resulted in a greater imbalance 
of the percent of foreign born among men and women between 30 
and 50 years of age.) 



O l7 U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. Annual Reports 
ERIC T1965-1973) ^ ^ 

SO . 
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Table B-6 
Sex of Asian Immigrants; 1961-1970 





Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Total Number of 
Immiqrants 
FY 1961-1970' 


3-8,500 


122,300 


101,600 


Total Number of Males 


8,000 


58,500 


42,100 


% of All Immigrants 
(Male and Female) 


21% 


48% 


41% 


tS, 'Ol. ouijgx^oup S 
Total 1970 Male 
Population 


3% 


26% 


22% 


Total Number of Females 


30,500 


63,800 


59,500 


% of All IiTunigrants 
(Male and Female) 


79% 


52% 


59% 


% of Subgroup ' s 
Total 1970 Female 
Population 


10% 


31% 


39% 



Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Annual Reports (1961-1970) 
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Table B-7 

P ercent of All Persons, by Sex and Age Groups, 
Who are Foreign Born, 1970 



Years of 



Age 



Total 
(All ages) 

0- 9 

10-1^ 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-64 

65 and 
over 



Japanese 



Male Female 



15% 

7 

3 
15 
23 

9 
10 

65 



26* 

6 
, 4 
21 
50 
32 
10 

65 



Chinese 



Male Female 



47? 

15 
29 
55 
68 
56 
61 

65 



Pilipinos 



Male 



48% 

15 
28 
60 
67 
60 
64 

70 



55% 

18 
26 
61 
69 
71 
88 

88 



Female 



51% 

19 
27 
67 
72 
70 
74 

67 



Koreans 



Male Female 



47% 



21 
30 
63 
82 
47 
25 

45 



59% 

23 
34 
83 
87 
49 
38 

52 



Source: u. S. Bureau of the Census 1970 Census of Popu lation 
Detailed Characteristics u. S. Svmunar y PC{l)-Dl.* 
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Many factors may contribute to this predominance of young 
v/omen in the immigrant population. During the U.S. conflict in 
Vietnam, the U.S. had servicemen and civilians throughout Asia 
and, inevitably, large numbers of marriages took place between 
American men and local Asian women. 1/ 

Asian men who had become U.S. citizens were finally able to 
marry and bring to this ccruntry Asian wiyes (in many cases^ women 
who were one or two generations younger than themselves) . Be- 
tween 1965 and 1973, 87,000 women from Asia immigrated to the 
U.S. as wives of Asian and non-Asian U.S. citizens. 2/ 

But other women, too, came to the U.S. without either an 
Asian or a non-Asian husband. 3/ As cities in Asia have become 
over-crowded, women have immigrated to the U.S. seeking better 
opportunities. Mandatory military .service requirements in such, 
countries as Formosa and- Korea, on the other hand, have hampered 
male immigration. 

Many problems beset the Asian woman immigrant, however. 
Those v7ho married Americans often find their husbands' 
culture a strange one and feel lonely and isolated. £/ The 
working woman may find that, despite her relatively high wages, 
the cost of living in the U.S. is so high that what she earns 
is hardly enough to support herself and her family. 



l7 "This War's War Brides,," Newsweek, April 9, 1973, p. 78, 
also see discussion on Intermarriage ii>^ Section C of this report. 

2/ U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Reports 
T1965-1973) , Table 6 (includes China, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Korea, Indonesia, Ryukyu Islands, Vietnam, and Thailand) . 

3/ Taking Filipino women as an example, in states like Illinois 
or New York. where almost all the Filipino women in their twenties 
or early thirties are recent immigrants, more than half are still 
single (53%) . The proportion who were unmarried when they en- 
tered the U.S. is probably much greater, since some of these 
women have married since their arrival. 

4/ cf Newsweek, op. cit. and "International Marriage Group," 
Asian Women's Center Newsletter (Los Angeles), June 1973, p. 14. 
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Age Distribution 

The age distributions of the three largest Asian subgroups 
have been heavily influenced by patterns of immigration over the 
past century. Tight immigration quotas and their subseauent re- 
peal, war-time marriages, and the drain of professionals fj^om 
their native countries have produced three very unique popula- 
tions. Chart B-b "Asian American Age-Sex Pyramids," illustrates 
the population profiles for the three subgroups. Data for 
selected local areas are reported in Table B~l, 



Comparisons with 1960 



The past 10 years have seen some change in the Asian 
American populations in terms of age distributions. The Asian 
Americans are having fewer children than in I960. For example, 
in all three major subgroups, the proportion of the population 
under 18 is getting smaller and the proportion under 9 takes 
an even greater drop. 1/ In 1960, children under 9 were about 
23% of the total P9pulation in the three subgroups. In ten 
years, that proportion has dropped to 22% among Filipinos; 
17% among Chinese; and about 15% among Japanese. 

In 1970, the percentage of elderly in the Asian popu- 
lations, while lower than the propprtion of elderly in the total 
population, had increased over the previous decade. In 1960 only 
4% of all Filipinos; 5% of all Chinese; and 6% of all Japanese 
were over 65. Ten years later, Filipino and Chinese elderly 
had increased to 6% and Japanese to 8% of their total popu- 
lations. 



Japanese 

Japanese Americans have a much smaller percentage ot young 
people in their population (29%) than any other group or the 
U.S. total (34%) (see Table B-1) . Fart of this may be due to 
the lower birth rate of the third-generation Japanese. 

1/ A difference must be drawn betv/een the proportion of 
total persons in the population who are under 18 and the pro- 
portion of families with any children under 18. It will be 
noted in the following section, that in all Asian subgroups, 
"^Q^^ families have some children under 18 than in the total 
U.S. population. However, there are dso more adults living in 
Asian households and, therefore, proportionally fev/er persons in 
the population are under 18. 



33 V 



Other factors include a relatively high, intermarriage rate, 
particularly between Japanese women and non-Japanese men. 
The children (and grandchildren) resulting from these 
marriages may no longer be enumerated racially as Japanese. 1/ 

While the percentage of young Japanese is lower than 
national averages, the percentage of elderly Japanese who are 65 
and over (11% of those 18 and over),, is also lower than the 
national averages (15%). A number of factors are involved 
here. Some of the Issei (first-generation Japanese) returned 
to Japan, leaving their grown children behind. There has been 
continuing Japanese immigration (albeit not at the rate of - 
Chinese or Filipinos) and these immigrants increase the 
percentage of younger adult Japanese Americans. Finally, while 
the first (Issei) generation are in their late 60 's, 70 's, 
and 80 's now, the Nisei (second generation) are mostly 
in their 40 's and 50 's. Hence, as the elderly Japanese pass 
on, one can probably expect a dip in the proportion of older 
Japanese for a decade or two until the next generation reaches 
its 60 's (see Chart B-c "Age-Sex Profiles of Japanese 
Americans by Nativity") . 

In rural areas, elderly Japanese have stayed behind while 
some younger Japanese have moved to cities. As a result there 
IS a greater proportion of elderly Japanese living in the 
country. 15% of all Japanese 65 years old and over live in 
rural areas, representing 16% of the total Japanese rural popu- 
lation. 

t 

Some Japanese men brought their wives or sent for them 
from Japan during the first two decades of the century, so that 
among the elderly Japanese, 65 and over, the sex ratio (57% women, 
43% men) is similar to that of the U." S. As we shall see, this 
IS not the case with the Filipinos and the Chinese. 

The national Japanese age-sex pyramid (see Chart B-b ) 
shows a larger number of women clustered in the 35-54 year old 
age group (again the so-called war bride population) . The high 
percentage of women of this age in the total Japanese female 
population, combined with a lower Japanese birth rate, has 
resulted in €he Japanese female median age being higher than 

V Where the race of a particular individual is in question, 
the U.S. Census has assigned that person the race cf his or 
her father. 
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that of any other group ( 34.3 years as compared to 29.3 for the 
U. S. nationally). The median age of Japanese men (29.6 years) 
is closer to that of the U. S.'as a whole (26.8). 

Chinese 

The age distribution of the Chinese population today 
more closely approximates a perfect pyramid than either 
of the other two Asian subgroups. This was not true a 
decade ago, when Chinese men vastly outnumbered Chinese ^ 
women. But with the entry of wives and families, the 
population has become more equalized. In 1970 the 
percent of Ciiinose children under 18 was 32%, just under the 
I .S. average of 34%. 

Because the influx of new inmiqrants has not brouqlit 
v;ith it large numbers of elderly, the percent of oldorlv 
anonq the Chinese (9% of the 18 and over copulation) is 
much lov;er than the U.S. total (15%). 

A higher percentage of the elderly Chinese are males 
(57%), conpared, to only 42% in the elderly population of 
the 0. S. This reflects the consequences of earlier iinr^d- 
' gration barriers, which cut off male Chinese laborers from 
their families by limiting the entry of wives and families. 

i 

The median age of Chinese men, 27.8 years, is close 
to the national average of 26.8. However, the median age 
for women (25.8) is lower than that of women in the U. S. 
as a whole (29.3). Earlier immigration barriers preventing 
large number of women from entering, coupled with the recent 
influx of young women, has lowered the overall age composition 
of the Chinese female population. 

Pilipjr;---*; 



The age distribution of Filipinos is the most complex of 
all the Asians because the pattern varies from place to place 
(see Charts B-d(l] and B-d(2]). in California and rural 
areas, young people 18 and under are 36% of the Filipino 
population— just above the U.S. average of 34%. In Hawaii 
which has a largely "native-born Filipino population, the ' 
18 and under population is up to 42% of the total population. 
While in the urban areas outside Hawaii and California, where 
the population is mostly recent immigrants, the proportion of 
children is down to 31% of the total. 1/ 

^nri yo'^^y population outside iidwaii 

l^t n^^^^^-"-" ^ majority of those children 

are under five--childreh of the new immigrant pcpul. t-.^on«. 
fc.'???'if *^^l?"?o substantiailv decrease af 

cho 10-14 and 1.-19 year old ace levels. J^^other factor is 

PRir ^ ^fi^tively high intermarriage rate among Filipino women 

Ll\iv> in these areas (see footnote on page 33) . 
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New immigrations and tha increase o"^ second and third 
generation Filipino Air.ericans have reduced the proportion of 
elderly among Filipinos adults to 10% which is only two-thirds 
of the U.S. average of 15%. In the urban areas outside 
Hawaii and California, where the recent younger immigrants 
have rapidly far outnumbered the elderly, only 7% of the 
adult ^population is 65 years old or over. Only in rural areas, 
where more older Filipino farm workers have tended to stay 
after some of the younger people have moved to urban areas, 
is the percentage of elderly up to 15% of all persons over 
18 — on a par with the U.S. national average* 1/ Of all 
Filipinos over 65, 22% are rural residents. 

l^ile 15.% of all Filipinos over 18 living in rural areas 
were 65 years old or over, another 21% in 19 70 were between 
the ages of 55 and 64. The term "elderly" creates a division 
between persons who are 65 and over and the rest of the popu- 
lation. But an analysis of the age structure of 
Filipinos of foreign birth (see Chart B-e ) reveals that what 
xs commonly regarded as the older generation of Filipinos 
includes both persons who are 65 and over and persons who have 
yet to turn 65 and are still middle aged. By the next decade, 
all these men will be elderly. 

82% of both elderly Filipinos and those 55-64 years old are 
male. More than any other group, restrictions on the immigration 
of Asian families have greatly affected the older Filipino 
Americans . 

The median age of Filipino men is 28.3 years, close -"^o 
the U.S. average of 26.8; while the median for women, at 24.5, 
is considerably lower than the U.S. average of 29.3. The lack 
of older women has resulted in a lowering of the overall age 
of the Filipino female population. 



T7 For a discussion of the distribution of Filipino workers 
employed as farm laborers and farm managers see Section E, 
Employment. 
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YEARS OF AGE 
35 and i 
above I 

80-84 ' 
70.79 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

6C-64 ' 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-23 
20-24 

15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
undir 5 



15 



CHART 

FOREIGN BORN FILIPINOS 



/ 

Scurce: L'.S^ nureau of 
the Census/ 1970 Census 
of Popula^on, DetaildSf 



MALES 




39 



5 0 

THOUSANDS 
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Nationality ' 

^. Details on the citizenship status of non-U. S. born Asians 
are only available for two subgroups — the Chinese and the 
Japanese. Table B-8 breaks out the status of persons in these 
two subgroups and for the total foreign-born population by the 
years that persons immigrated to the United States, 

There has been a clear lag on the part of pre-1950 Japanese 
and Chinese immigrants to adopt American citizenship. For 
example, among the earliest immigrants still living, those who 
came to the United States prior to 1925, only 9% among all groups 
are still not U.S. citizens. *But 23% of all Chinese and a high 
54% of all Japanese who immigrated this early remain non-U. S. 
citizens. Victims of laws which were in effect throughout most 
of the first half of the century prohibiting the granting of 
citizenship to Asians, these persons continue to be at a disad- 
vantage due to non-citizenship status. 

The rates at which the post-1950 Japanese and Chinese immi-* 
grants are being granted U.S. citizenship, on the other hand, are 
comparable to the rates for all immigrant groups. As of 1970, 
slightly under 90% of all Japanese and Chinese foreign born 
iirunigrating in 1965 and after were aliens. 

Overall, 56% of both Chinese and Japanese foreign born 
in this country were not U.S. citizens compared to 36% of 
all foreign-borr. persons. Data on the citizenship status 
of foreign-born Asians from covintries other than Japan and 
China are not available by individual coxintry. However, out 
of the total foreign-born population from East Asian countries 
other than Japan and China, 67% were non^J^S. citizens. 
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FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 



In traditional Asian cultures, a high emphasis was 
placed on families and family ties. Being members of 
the same family implied that persons had special respon- 
sibilities to one another, and the concept of "family" 
extended well beyoad the nuclear family unit to include 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins as well.. 

In the U.S., the majority society has frequently 
pointed to family strength and family stability as a 
reason for the supposed lack of social problems among 
Asian Americans.. However, the 1970 Census data show' 
that, in many cases, Asian families are not more stable 
than other families in America. (T^nd, where the rates 
of family stability are higher than the average, a 
myriad of other socio-economic problems still exist,) 

The analysis below covers the topics of families, 
interracial marriages, and primary individuals, bas^^ 
upon statistics shown in Table C-1, for the three 
major Asian American subgroups : Japanese, Chinese, ana 
Filipinos. 



Families 

Comparison with 1960 

As with the total U.S. population, the decade has 
seen more Asian families breaking up, and an increase in 
families headed by women. 1/ The rate of female-headed 
families went up 1% among tne Chinese (from 6% to 7%) , 2% 
among the Japanese (from 8% to 10%), and 4% among the 
Filipinos (from 5% to 9%). The rate of Asian \somen 
divorced or separated from their husbands also Increased, 
For Japanese, the rate doubled from 2% to 4%; for Chinese, 
1% (2% to 3%) ; and for Filipinos, 1% (3% to 4%) . 



Asian women are marrying later. Just over half 
of all Japanese and Chinese women between 20 and 24 
years old were single in 1960. By 1970, 62% of Japanese 
women and 89% of Chinese women of that age group were still 
single. Among Filipinos in 1960, only 39% of those 20-24 
years old were single and by 1970, 49% were. 



1/ U. S. Census of Fopulation i960. Subject Reports: Kon- 
white Fopulation by Race, op. cit. 
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Families 

Japanese 

The percentage of Japanese families within which both 
parents are living together is, at 86%, the same rate as that 
of the country as a whole. Of those families, the percentage 
with children under 18 is slightly higher than in the country 
as a whole, while the percentage with children under six is 
just at the national rate, suggesting, perhaps, a tendency 
for new younger Japanese families to be smaller. The percentage 
of young persons 18 aiul under who live with both their parents 
(89%) is higher than the U.S. average (85%). These data suggest 
a higher degree of stability among Japanese families, but other ^ 
data provide a differing picture. 



The percentage of Japanese families with a female head, at 
10% is nearly as high as the U.S. average (11%) . The rate is 
higher still in areas outside of Hawaii and California where 14% 
of all Japanese families aire headed by females — 3% above the 
U.S. average. 



The apparent discrepancy results from there being a high 
rate of marriages between Japanese women and non- Japanese men 
(largely a result of American soldiers havijig been stationed in 
Japan since World V^ar II) which has skewed the data on Japanese 
family patterns.. According to Census definitions used in 
1970, a family was identified by the ethnic origin of its head — 
who in the case of a husband/wife family was the husband. Although 
a Japanese v;ife married to a non-Japanese husband in 1970 was 
herself identified by Census as being of Japanese origin, her 
family unit was identified according to the origin of her non- 
Japanese husband. Only if the wife and husband dissolved their 
marriage and the woman herself become head, would such a family 
be identified as Japanese. 

In that population group where most Japanese "war brides" 
would be found (Japanese of foreign birth, 25-4 4 years of age) 
women outnumber men almost 4 to 1. The proportion of Japanese 
families v;ith a head 25-44 years of age who is female similarly 
increases. 29% of all foreign-born Japanese family heads in 
this age group are women. The data, however, do not necessarily 
indicate an overall instability of "war bride" marriages. 11% 
of all the foreign born Japanese women, 25-44 years are household 
heads — 1% less than the proportion among all women of the same age 
in the total U.S. population. 

Compared to the total population, a slightly lower percentage 
of Japanese female family heads (of all age groups) are widowed 
(see Table C-2) . A higher percentage compared to the total 
population are married with a husband absent for unspecified 
reasons and a much lower percentage than in the total U.S. popu- 
lation declared themselves legally separated from their husbands, 
'^he proportion who are divorced is the same as among all female 



Table C-2 



Marital Status of 
Female Family Heads; 1970 



U.S. 





Total 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipinos 


% of All Families 
with a FpTTiaT^^ 
Head 


11% 


10% 


7% 


9% 


Marital Status 
of Women who 
are Family Heads 










Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Separated 


17 


8 


6 - 


9 


Married, Husband 
Absent 


6 


17 


12 


21 


Widowed 


41 


38 


49 


21 


Divorced 


V 24 


24 


19 


18 


Single 


12 


13 


13 


18 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Subject Reports; Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos in " 
the United States PC(2)-1G. 
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Chinese 

Of all the ethnic subgroups, the Chinese have 
the highest rate of retention of their two-parent 
families. Almost 90% of all Chinese families remain 
in the husband-wife mode. The percentage of these 
families that have young children is larger than the 
rate for the U.S. as a whole. Of all Chinese husband/wife 
families^ 66% have children under 18 (compared to 56% for the 
total the U.S.). One reason for the higher percentage is the 
recent iniflux of female Chinese immigrants of child-bearing 
age, so thah a higher percentage of the Chinese husband/wife 
families in the U.S. are within the age bracket most likely 
to have children 18 and under. 1/ 



The stability of Chinese families is remarkable, as 
far as lack of divorce is concerned. 90% of the 
young people 18 and under live with both their parents (5% 
higher than the U.S. total and highest of any group) and the 
percent of female-head families, at 7%, is the lowest of any 
group. 



Filipinos 

The percentage of Filipino husband-wife 
families is the same as that of the U.S. and the Japanese. 
However, the percentage of such families with children 
under 18 (69%) and under 6 (42%) are far higher than the 
total U*S* (56% and 27% respectively). 

The proportion of Filipino families containing young 
children is high because a greater proportion of Filipino 
husbands and wives are of child-bearing and child-rearing age. 2/ 
Many second-generation Filipinos have started their 
own families and now have young children. Evidence 
of this exists in Hawaii, where the Filipino population 
under 50 is largely native-born. There, the proportion 
of families with children under 18 is over 70%. 



l7 See footnote i^ Uscussion of Age Distribution in 
Section B. 

ERiC See Section E. on Employment. TO 
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At the same time, the newly immigrated young 
Filipinos are starting new families. Local data in the • 
urban areas outside Hawaii and California show that 
nearly 50% of the Filipino husband-wife families have 
children under 6; 7% more than Filipino families 
nationally. 

The percentage of female-headed Filipino families 
IS, at 9% nationally, lower than the U.S. average (11%) 
The proportions for Filipinor in rural areas and in Hawaii 
are very much lower. Only 4% and 6%, respectively, of all 
families in these places are headed by a woman. But in the 
urban areas outside of Hawaii and California, the rate of 
families headed by females (10%) is almost up to the 
average for the total U.S. population. 

An analysis of Filipino female family heads by their 
marital status (see Table C-2) reveals that compared to the 
total U.S. population, a' much lower percentage of the women are 
legally separated, widowed or divorced. A fifth are married 
with an absent husband and nearly a fifth are single. 

As with Filipino families in general, the Filipino 
families with a female head are relatively young. Of the 
female-headed families, 69% have children under 18 and 39% have 
children under 6. This hi^jh incidence is in large part due 
due to the prowin?: mimbor of yotmg widows who married and bore 
the children of elderly husbands, the first immigrant generation. 
Certainly this trend, coupled with the very hiph employment rates 
of T>iiipino women, especially amonp those dispersed in areas outside 
Hawaii and falifornia, suapests that the availability of adequate 
preschool c^ild care services is one of the major needs of 
T^ilinino women in the tl.S. today. 1_/ 2/ 

Interracial Marriages 

The extent to which young people choose to marry 
within or outside df their subgroup is an important 
measure of the extent ^to which a group's cultural or 
racial identity will be preserved. 



1/ 15% of Filipino children, 3--4 years old, are enrolled in 
preschool programs, compared to 13% for the entire U.S. 
population, 3^ for Japanese children, and 24% for Chinese 
lirei.. 

2/ A comparison of the age distributions of Filipino and u S 
total female family heads reveals dramatic differences: * ' 

25-34 yrs. 35-44 yrs . 45-64 yrs . 6 5 yrs . & Over 
U.S. Total 20^ 22^ 
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Filipino AOZ 34 ^ 22?, 

9^ SO 



38% 20Z 
5% 



To a certain degree, interracial marriages involving 
Asians have resulted in immigration. That is, a number of 
Asian women entered the U.S. as brides of servicemen and 
other Americans. Had it not been for their marriage, they 
would not have entered the country in the first place. 

Another factor is the relative size of a 
subgroup within the majority society or its dispersal 
within the society. The fewer the numbers within a 
particular area, the more likely it is that there will 
be significant numbers of intermarriages, as members 
of the subgroup are more likely to interact socially 
with persons not of their own race. Any imbalance in 
sex distributions, i.e., a predominance ofi' males or 
females, will also increase the likelih^oc? of inter- 
niarriage, / 



Large number's of a subgroup's WQ^/feers in profes- 
sional occupations, may enhance the Likelihood of 
individuals marrying persons of a different race* For 
women, high participation rates in college and in the 
labor force expose them to* more interracial social 
situations and hence increase their chances of fnarrying 
outside of their _ subgroup. 



The afcreiAentioned factors have bean influential 
in creating a high rate of intsrraarriage in the Asian 
subgroups^ as detailed belov/ and sriOwn in Table C-3. 

Japanese 

One-third of all married Japanese v;omen have married 
outside of their ethnic group. 43% of the women 25-44 yea 
old and 4 5% of the Vr/oman .16-24 years old arc married to 
non-Japanese (see Table ,0-3) . The rate of intermarriage 
decreases to 16"^ for those women 4 5 years old and over. 
Many of the women in the 16-44 age groups are the post- 
VJorld War II Japanese wives of American servicemen — large 
numbers of whom came to this country since tY 
1950's. 

Local data show, that the rate of marriage within 
their own ethnic group is higher for both Japanese m«^n 
and wonen in Hawaii i'han eloev/hcre in the country. 
In that state, Japanese are the largest single 
minority group (36%) . 
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On the other hand, in th^se areas outside Hawaii 
and California where the Japanese population is not as 
concentrated, the rate of marriage within the subgroup 
decreases. 

Table C-4 

Japanese Marriage Within Subgro up, 
" ' By selected Areas 



U.S. ,| except 
uav^aii Calif . Hawaiji & Calif . 

% Married to | 
Japanese Spouse' Males 92% 90% 77% 

(16 years of age 

and over) Fema.as 85 71 , 42 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census,. 1970 Census of P opulation , 
Sub ject Reports : Japanese , Chinese, and Filipinos in 
the United States, PC(2)-1G. 



Outside Hawaii and California, only 42% of the married 
Japanese women have Japanese spouses. Only one-third of 
those women 25-44 years old and married have Japanese husbands. 
Many of these women are first generation immigrants who came 
to the U.S. with American husbands--somie 72% of all Japanese 
women in this age group outside Hawaii and California are of , 
^foreign birth. y 

Chinese ^ 

The overall rate of marriage by Chinese to a spplise 
of the same subgroup is higher than that of other/' 
Asian groups. 87% of all Chinese men and 88% of Qliinese 
women have married within their group. However ,.13 roken 
out by age, the data show that mixed marriages have 
increased markedly cimong the younger Chinese population. ; 
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While over 90% of Chinese 45 years of age and over are 
married to persons of theix own race^ only about 60% 
of the males and 70% of ^females, 16-2 4 years old, are. 

The local data show that there is a higher rate 
of marriage outside the subgroup among Chinese in Hawaii 
compared to the rates in California or New York: 



I 



Table C-5 
Chinese Marriage Within Subgroup , 
by Selected Areas 







Hawaii 


■ Calif. 


New York -State 


Total Male ' 
(16 yrs'.old 
and Over) 

Female: 


69% 
70 


90% 
91 


92 % 
96 


16-24 


Male : 

\ 

Female: 


38, 


70 


96 




39 


78 


88 


25-44 


Male : 


58 


87 


92 




Female: 


66 


89 


96 


45 & Over 


Male : 


79 


95 


93 




Female • 


78 


96 


98 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, 
Sub ject Reports : Japanese Chinese, and Fili'^pinos in 



the Unicio States, PC(2)-1G. 



In Hawaii, 62Z of m.: ' -:is and 61% of females V7ho ar^ 
16-24 years old and married arc married to spouses of 
a different race. In California and New York, the rate 
of marriage ou^ide the '4roup is lower. 
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Filipinos ^ 
■ ^. 

The rate of interracial marriages involving Filipinos 
is quite high with 3 3% of the males and 28% of the females 
n^rried to non-Filipinos. Among the, men, the Filipinos have 
t\e highest rate of intermarriage for any Asian group. Among 
WOT\en, the rate is the^econd highest (the rate for Japanese 
women being the highest) . ^ ' . 

For Filipinos, the rajJes of intermarriage are highest among 
young persons 16-24 years old. In this age group, only half 
of all males and females who are married have spouses of the 
same ethnic group. 

The rate of intermarriage is also high among older Filipino 
men. 37% of all Filipino males over 45 ye'^rs of age^are married 
to women of another ethnic/racial group. The high rate is 
primarily a consequence of ■ there being few Filipino women in 
the United States until recently. Until immigration laws 
loosened J./ 'allowing the men to bring back Filipino wives, 
Filipino men in the United States could only find a wife 
among women from other gtoups. 2/ 

Table C-6 below provides data on rates of marriage within 
the subgroup for Filipinos of all ages in selected areas. 



^able C-6 ^ 

Filipino Marriage Within Subgroup by Selected Areas 

U.S., except 
Hawaii Calif . Rural Hawaii & Calif . 

I Married / "lale 71% 68% 64 % . 59% 

to Spouse 
of Same 
Ethnic/ 

Racial Group ^ 

(16 & over) Female 82 75 72 61 



Source: U»S. Bureau of the Censu:>, 19'^0 Census of Fo pylationy 
^ ubjQct Reports: Japanese, Cninese, a nd FiTipinos in 

\h'e United States . FC(2)-1G. 

/ 



1/ Now it is not uncommon in Filipino families to find husbands 
in their fifties and sixties married to Filipino wives thirty 
to forty years their junior. 

2/ Although at times there were miscegenation laws pre- 
venting Filipinos from marrying white v/omen, the laws were 
Q applicable only to whites and did net forbid Filipinos to 
^(^" marry Japanese, Chi->ese, Mexican Americans , or Blacks. 
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The rates of intermarriage for both men and women 
are particularly high in areas outside. Hawaii and 
California where the Filipino population is dispersed. 
Because of the U.S. military presence in t\\e Philippine 
Islanejs, there has also been a continuing number of 
marriages between Filipino women and U.S. servicemen 
or other Americans, and these Filipino wives now live 
in the widely scattered areas of the U.S. 



Origin of Spouse 

The distribution of ethnic groups v/ith which Asians have 
intermarried is shown in Table C~7. By far the majority 
of marriages have occurred between whites and Asians. Among 
Asian males who have intermarried, a number have also 
i^fi^rried women from one of the two other Asian racefe. In the 
Filipino population, a'isubstantial proportion of both males 
and females are married to spouses of ^Spc\nish origin. 



Primary Ind ivi dua Is 

In the U.S., 20% of all heads of households live alone 
as primary individuals. Of these, 63% are /female and 37% 
are male. A high proportion of these primary individuals 
(4 3%) ace 3lderly persons and since women tend to outlive 
men, the^ dominate the population of primary individuals. 

In the -three major Asian American populations, the 
proportion of primary individuaa:^ is about tl^e same as ' 
that found among households ir/ the total population. 21% ' 
of both Japanese and Filipin;/ households and 22% of Chinese 
households contain only one person. 

However, the sex ratios and age distributions of 
person.s living alone in the Asian American populations 
differ markedly from those of the total population. The 
primary individuals in the Asian American populations 
tend to be younger than those 'a the total population. While 75% 
of all primary individuals ar^. ^5 years'^old or over, only 
58% of Pilipino primary indivic ^s; 50% of Japanese primary 
individuals; .and 47% of Chinese ^^iry individuals are at 
this age le/el. Table C-8 shows the age distribution 
of primary individuals in these Asian subgroups and in the U.S. 
total popufation. 
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Table C-7 

Asian Americans Marrying Outside Own 
Subgroup by Origin of Spouse ^ 1970 



\ 



1 


Origin of Spouse 




% Other 




% Spanish 
Origin 






** 


Origin 
of Wife 














Japanese 


,8% 


81% 


4% 




3% 


4% 


Chinese 


18 X 


59 


8 




3 


13 


Pillpino 

f 


7 


54 


22 




7 


9 


Origin of 














Husband 














Japanese 


r4% 


65% 


8% 




1% 


12% 


Chinese 


25 


49 


12 




3 


11 


Filipino 


12, ■ 


42 


30 




, 3 


12 



/ 



* Not including Spanish Origin ^ 

** Includes Asians who are not Japanese^ Chinese or Filipinos; 
American Indians, etc. , > 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Subject Reports: Marital Status , PC(2)-4C. 
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Table C-8 

Primary Individuals by Age; 1970 
(16 Years Old and Over) 



! Group 


U.S . 

Total 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


16-19 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


20-24 


6 


12 


14 


9 


25-34 


10 


21 


25 


22 


35-44 


8 


If. 


13 


10 


45-64 


32 


25 


26 


32 


65 & over 


43 


25 • 


21 


2C 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cen^s of Population 
Deta iled Characteristics, United States Sununarv . 
PC^d; -Dl; Subject Reports: Japanese, Chin eseand 
Filipinos in the United States PC(2)-1G 



Several- factors may contribute to the greater presence 
of yo'^nge' Asian American primary individuals. In the 
Japar.c'2 and Chinese populations, which have a high rate of 
young persons enrolled in advanced education (see Education 
Section) , some students tend to delay marriage and the 
setting up of families --thereby increcising the proportion 
of younger primary individuals. Additionally, in all three 
Asian subgroups, there are recent immigrants who came to the 
United States alone, i saving relatives and families behind 
in Asia. 



One out of every five elderly persons in the three 
Asian American subgroups lives alone. 18% of all Japanese; 
21% of all Chinese; and 23% of all Filipino persons who are 
65 years old or over are primary individuals. 



Among Asian American primary individuals, the pre- - 
^ dominance of females doos not occur except among elderlv 

i^RLC 88 
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Japanese • Chinese and Filipino male primary individuals (all 
age groups combined) outnumber temales two-to-one . One of 
the reasons for this reversal of the U.S. pattern is that/ 
until recently, the immigration barriers prevented large- 
scale entry of Asian women. 

Among Japanese primary individuals (all age groups 
combined) the ratio of males to females is almost equal. 
Two-thirds of all elderly Japanese primary individuals, 
however, are women " As in the total population, many 
Japanese women who have outlived their husbands are left 
on their own in their old age. For reasons already mentioned, 
in the Chinese and Filipino populations the elderly who live 
alone are mostly male. 

^ Table C-9 

Frimary Individuals, 65 Years Old or Over, by Sex: 1970 * 





U.S. Total 


Japanese 


Chinese 


% Male 


25% 


33% 


61% 


% Female 


75 


67 


39 



Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Fopulation, 

De tailed Characteristics, United States Summary , PC ( 1) -Dl 
SuiPject Repoirts; National Origin and Language , FC(2)-1A 

*Data on Filipinos are not available. 



. In local areas (see Table C-1) the proportion of 
Asian household heads of any age who live alone varies. For 
the Japanese, the percentage of primary individuals drops to 
only 14% in Hawaii compared to 21% for the Japanese nationally. 
One factor may be that the Japanese population in Hawaii has 
been in residence for a number of generations. The resulting 
continuity in family structure may provide for strong extended 
family relationships so that fewer Japanese in the state 
live by themselves. In contrast to the low percentage of 
Japanese primary individuals in Hawaii, 22% of all household 
heads in California and 29% in the other states are in this 
category. 

For the Chinese, the drop in number of primary individuals 
for the State of Hawaii is even more dramatic. Only 12% of 
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the Chinese household heads there live without their relatives, 
while the average for Chinese in the whole country is 22%. For 
the Chinese in Hawaii, the same factors are involved since 
the Chinese population in Hawaii also extends for several 
generations . 

The ratio of males to females in the Chinese primary 
I individual population in Hawaii is almost eqoial. In contrast, 
, in San Francisco the male -to- female ratio is nearly two to 
one and in New York, nearly three to one. The unbalanced sex 
ratios m the two cities are the result of early immigration 
barriers preventing the Chinese males from bringing wives and 
families with them into the United States. The ratio is main- 
tained to some extent as some recent male immigrants have 
entered the country alone to establish an economic base before 
bringing their families over. 

For Filipinos, the largely male primary individual popu- 
lation IS especially accentuated in Hawaii and in rural U.S 
where, m both places, males living alone outnumber females' 
living alone by riine to one (see Chart c-a) . In both areas, 
these persons are middle aged or elderly; 83% in Hawaii 
and 90% in rural U.S. are 45 years old and over. 

In contrast, in the urban areas outside of Hawaii. and 
California there are nearly the same number of Pilipir.xo males and 
females living alone. Of these, a mere 37% are 45 years old 
or over indicating that in these areas the majority of 
Filipinos who live outside of a family situation are younger. 

Size anc' Composition of Families 
Japanese 

Among families in the three largest Asian American 
populations, Japanese families are, on the a /erage , the 
smallest. Compared with the average size of families in 
the entire U.S., however, Japanese families are slightly 
larger. In the U.S., 25% of. all families consist of 
five or more persons while, among the Japanese, 27"o of all 
families are this large. The average white family in the 
United States contained 3.5 persons while the average Japanese 
family contained 3.7 persons. 

Japanese families have fewer young children,, however. 
In 1970, only 18% of all Japanese families included three 
or more children under 18 as opposed to 20% of all families 
in the U.S. as a whole'. For the Japanese, this represents • 

ERIC SO 



CHART C-a 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUALS AMONG 
ASIAN AMERICAN SUB-GROUPS IN -LOCAL AREAS 



MALE 



FEMALE 




Source: U.S. Bureau of th? Census, 
1'j70 Census of PoFolntion , 
Subject 'teportti! Jdpcirose , 
«no/ i Chlnose, and Filipinos m 

^ •'''=■ I thj united States, PC(2)-1G 
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a sizeable drop from the previous decade as, in I960, almost 
a quarter of all Japanese families in this country had this 
many children. 1/ 

The fact that the Japanese . family tends to be larger 
than average U.S. families is due to extended family 
relationships; that is the presence of adult relatives such 
as grandparents, aunts, uncles, etfc. Table c-10 illustrates, 
nationally, the greater presence of extended families among, 
the three Asian subgroups compared to the total U.S. popu- 
lation. While 12% of all families are extended families, 
among the Japanese, 16% are. 11% of all Japanese 
families contain three or more generations living together 
compared to only 7% in the total population. 

^ The differential between the percentage of families wi\th 
five or more members and the percentage with three or more 
young children under 18 is a rough index of the degree to which 
there ar^ adult relatives other than the parents in families. 2/ 
It is an indication of extended families although not a 
direct measure of the same. Nationally for the Japanese, 
the proportion of families with five or more members is 9% 
higher than the proportion of families with at least three 
children* ^ In the U.S. total population, however, the 
differential between the two rates is only 5%. 

In Hawaii where the lower proportion of Japanese primary 
individuals had suggested that more persons were living in 
family households, the differential between family size and the 
number of children is up to 13%, three times the U.S. norm. 

Chinese 

Chinese families tend to be larger than .either Japanese 
families or families in the U.S. in general, while a quarter 
of all families in the U.S. consist of five or more members, 
35% of Chinese families are as large. The average Chinese 
family contains 4,0 persons compared to 3.5 persons among 
white families. The proportion of Chinese families containing 
three ot more children (23%) is slightly higher than for the 
total U.S. as well (20%) although, as with Japanese families, 
Chinese families in 1970 contained fewer children than they had 
in the previous decade. In 1960, 28% of all Chinese families 
in this country contained three or more children. 3/ 

The proportion of young persons 18 years old or under 
m the total Chinese population is still less than for the 

1/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Pop ulat-i f\n , 
Subject Reports; Nonwhite Population by Race , op. cit. 

2/ A traditional five-member family consisting of two 
parents and three under-18 year old children. 

3/ U.S. Bureau of th-^ Census, 1960 Census of Populc^tion, 
Q Subject Reports: Nonw"tite Population by Race , op. cit. 
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U-S. population because there are more adults in the Dooulation— 
some, living outside a family situation as primary indi?iSua^^^^^^ 
some living m families as part of an extended household. 

A comparison of the differentials between the number of 
families with three or more children and families with five 
or more members in 1960 and .1970 shows that during the decade 
there has been some increase in the percentage of Chinese 
extended families. In 1960, there was a differential of 9% 1/ 
.and by 1970 the differential was up to 12%. In 1970, x^" 
of all Chinese families were extended families, 1 1/2 times 
grriater than in the total population (see Table C-10) . 
11% of Chinese families contained 3 or more generations — the 
same proportion as in the Japanese population and 4% more than 
in the U.S. total population. 

The increase comes about as more Chinese become elderly 
and live with adult offspring. Also as new immigrants have 
arrived, they have tended to move in with relatives who are 
already settled in this country. 

As with the Japanese, the differential is even greater 
in Hawaii (14%) where long-term residence has, provided for 
greater family continuity among As. an subgroups. 

, Among the Chinese in urban New York State, the proportion 

of large extended families is just as high;- Here new ^ 
immigrants with mea^^cr incomes, arriving in an area of 
inadequate housing, are iT\ore likely to join the households of 
other relatives. 



Filipinos 

Of families in the three major Asian subgroups, 
Filipino familes are largest. 38% of all Filipino families 
contain five or more members, and 28% contain three or 
more children. The average Filipino family contains 
4.2 persons, 0.7 more than among white families. 

Of ^the three Asian subgroups, Filipino families have 
the highest proportion containing other adult relatives. 
23t> of all Filipino families are extended 
families, nearly twice the proportion for the total u S 
population and far higher than either Japanese or Chinese 
families (see Table C-10) . Of these extended Filipino 
families, more than half (13%) are non-linear containing 
siblings., cousins or other such relatives of the head 



1/ U.S, Census of the Population: 1960. Subject Reports- 

O w .iite Fopulation bv Race , op. cit. • 

EkJC ^ / 
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but not containing three or more generations with grandparents .- 
These non-linear extended families are formed, perhaps, as 
Filipinos (some of them recent immigrants) move m with rela- 
tives . 

At the same time, the proportion of Filipino families that 
do contain three or more generations (10%) is nearly as great 
as in the Japanese and Chinese populations. Many of these latter 
families are probably in the Statelof Hawaii v/here. the differ- 
ential between the number of families with 5 or more members 
and families with 3 or more children is up to 16%, over three 
times greater than for the U.S. a^s a whole. Filipino families 
are largest in Hawaii where the population has been in residence 
over a lengthy period of time. Just under half of all Filipino 
families in that state contain five i or more persons, nearly 
twice the proportion that exists in \ the total U.S. population. 
The average Filipino family in Hawaii contains 4.8 persons. 

The differential between familie's v;ith five or more persons 
and three or more children is 10% in, California, is lower than 
in Hawaii, but still twice the differential among families m 
the total U.S. population. However, ,the differential among 
Filipino families in urban areas outs'iide Hawaii, and California 
is down to 6%, only 1% gteater than the rate for the tota]j U.S. 
population. In these areas, Pilipinol families are also miicb 
smaller. Only 30% of the Filipino fanf.ilies in these areas con- 
tain 5 or more persons compared with 3,3% for all .■'ilipmos _ 
nationally. The Filipino population o'utsade Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia is V7idely scattered and, apparehtly, fewer persons are 
concentrab-id in large families. 
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III. D. EDUCATION CHARACTERISTICS 



mo^h!^\^ section analyzes such educational characteristics as 
rSlment°orLc^ S ^h'"" schooling^ completed; and en- 

??;ino«! °^ principal Asian-Amitican subgroups: 

pSsenSd ?^r.llL 0^1/^^^^^-- data on educItioS are 

Mother Tongue other Than English 

The proportion of adults in an ethnic population who 
still speak their native Asian language can only be 
ascertained indirectly by data on mother tongue which, 
according to Census definition, refer to the language 
spoken by persons in their homes wj^-en they were children. 

In 1970, 62% of Japanese, 76% of Chinese and 64% of 
Filipinos had retained their respective Asian languages 
as their mother tongue. The rates of mother tongue 
retention within each nativi^ty category and the rates of 
loss from generation to generation are about the same for the 
Japanese and the Chinese >^ubgroups (see Table D-1) . Because 
there is a higher percentage of Japanese whose parents v/ere born 
in the U.S. (presumably/ third and fourth generations 
living 111 America) , the^ overall rate of ^retention of 
Japanese as mother toi)/^ue by the total Japanese population 
in this country is e^p'ectedly lower than the rate of 
Chmesa mother tongue retention by all Chinese in this 

the rate for Japanese who have resided for 
three or more generations in the U.S. is remarkably hiah (28%^ 

in tie TT .n"''^' i'-V ^•^^ ^^^^ Chinese Who ?a^i'bein 

m the U.S. an equal length of time. - 

ThG high proportion of persons with their Asian i^nm.=^ 
as a mother tongue is indicative of th.e eS^e^t ?o whicj;^ 
facility with the English language wilil continue to be a 
major problem m the Asian communities.. Moreover, there 
continues to be an influx of new immigrants for whom ' 
mastering English is particularly difficult 
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Table D-1 



Chinese, Japanese y and Filipinos 
Speaking Ovn Ethnic Language as Mother Tongue , 1970 



/ 


Total 


Native 
Native P< 


of 

arents 


Native of For- 1 
eign cr Mixed ' 
Parents J 


Fdreiqn-E 


lorn 


Asian- 
I^i^i icai. 
Subgroup 


ITuinber 
SpeaJcing ' 
Ethnic Lan- 
guage as 
Mother 


\ of 
Total 
Sub- 
Group 
Popu- 
lation^ 


NuiTter 
Speaking 
Ethnic 
Lcinguage 
as Kother 


all 

Native 
of 

Native 
£2LrentJ 


Itotiber ' 
SpeeOcing 
Ethnic 
Lzmguage 
as Mother. 
1 Tongue 


% of 

all 

Native! 
of F. 
or M.P. 


fNurlEer 
Spoziklng 

Etlmic 
Language 
as Mother 
i Tongue ^ 


% of 

all 

F*B* 


. Japanese 


366,134 


62 


71,404 


28 


181,090^ 


87 1 


113,640 


93 


Chinese 


328,573 


76 


24,736 


27 


118,574 


87 


185,263 


91 


* 

Filipino 


217,907 


64 


8,336 


17 


57,073 


52 


152,498 





* Data here refer only to use of Tagalog as Pilipino-Ethnic 
Langu?,ge, as data are not available on other Filipino 
dialects such as Visayan, Pampanga, liacano, Gaddang, etc. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 1970 Census of Population 

Detailed Characteristics, United States Summary (PC(l)-Dl) 
and Subject Report; National Origin and Language (PC(2)-1) 
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Among the Filipinos in this country, an even greater 
proportion (96%) are either foreigri born or native born 
with foreign-born .parents. Yet, data show that only 
64% of U.S. Filipinos speak the Filipino national language, 
as a mother tongue, a much lower prqportion than might be 
expected. A probable explanation for this discrepancy is 
that, while the mother tongue referenced in Table D-1 
is Tagalqg (the official national language of the Fhilippines) 
many other dialects are also ^spoken iln that country. 1/ 2/ 
Thus it is probable that a considerable number of the non- 
Tagalog-speaking Filipinos utilize a native dial^ect other 
than English. Consequently, the dimensions of the language 
barrier for Filipinos in the U.S. are '^probably greater than 
these statistics indicate. 



\ 



\ 



17 The use of a Filipino language other thAn Tagalog is 
particularly evident in the State of Hawaii where the 
majority of Filipinos use the Ilocano dialect, 

2/ While the Chinese, population in this country also 
includes speakers of many distinct dialects, almost all 
of them are included under the designation "Chinese 
language. " 
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Mother Tongue of Children 

Data on mother tongue of children (the language they are 
speaking in their homes) are only available for first and 
second generation Japanese and Chinese viJider 14 years of age* This 
is shown in the table below: 



Table D-2 



Mother Tongue of Children Under 14 Years of Age: 1970 



/ 


Japanese 


Chinese 


% Foreign Born 


"6% 


19% 


% Foreign Born 

Speaking a Mother 
Tongue Other 
than English 


91% I 


96% \ 


% Second Generation 


56% 


61% 


% Second Generation 
Speaking a Mother 
Tongue Other 
than English 


49% 


70% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census / 1970 Census of Population 
Subject Reports : National Origin and Language PC (2)-ilA 
Japanese^ Chinese and Filipinos in ^ 
tl-ie United States PC(2)-1G 
Detailed Characteristics ^ U.S. Summary PC (1)~D1 
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The data show that among both first and second generation 
Asian children/ significant proportions are still speaking 
Asian languages in their homes. 91% of all Japanese foreign- 
born children and 96% of all Chinese foreign-born children 
under 14 years old are speaking their Asian languages at home. 1/ 
Nearly half the second generation Japanese children and 70% of 
the- second generation Chinese children do. 



Schooling Completed 

It is generally assumed that many of the persons who 
have not gone beyond an elementary school education are 
virtually illiterate. This is particularly true of the 
disadvantaged, for whom eight years of schooling is, at 
a maximum, only equvalent to six years of education for the 
rest of the population. For Asians immigrating to the United 
States as adults, lack of schooling may also mean a lack of ^ 
any previous training in English in their native country. The 
years of schooling completed by persons 16 years old and over 2/ 
in each of the three Asian subgroups are shown in Chart D-a. 



1/ Included are a small percentage whose mother tongues are 
neither English nor the language of their country of origin 
(some Chinese children had Japanese. as a mother tongue for 
•example) as well as a small percentage who were infants and 
had not yet begun to use any language. 

2/ In many instances, a particular piece of data on 
schooling completed is only available on persons 16 years ol 
and over or on persons 25 years old and over. The age 
groupings used in this section reflect those variations. 
Usually, little difference exists between the educational 
attainments of the total population 16 and over and 25 and 
over as the following table illustrates: 



Median Years of Schooling for Totdl Population 





Persons 
25 and Over 


Persons 
16 and Over 


U. S. Total 


12. 1 Yrs. 


12.1 Yrs: 


Japanese 


12. 5 


12.5 


Chinese 


12. 4 


12.5 


Filipino 


12.2 


12.2 



U.S. Bureau of Census, 197 0 Census of P opulation. De^tailed 
Char ac teris ti cs PC ( 1) -Dl , Subj ect RepoYEs : 'Japanese , 
Chine se and Fili pinos in the Un ited^ State sTcT2l - IG . 

im^ - 



Source: 

erJc 
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Japanese 

The percentage of Japanese American men who have had 
oply an elementary school education or less (15%) is just 
oyer half of the U.S. male norm (27%). Of all Japanese 
m&les 16 and above, 70% have finished high school and 19% 
have completed college — figures well above the U.S. averages 
of 54% and 13% respectively. 

Data on median years of education present an overall 
picture of the edu-cational attainment of Japanese American 
men. Herey however, the median is lower than might be antici- 
pated. Japanese males 16 and over have a median 12.6 years 
o;f schooling (see Table D-3) . This is above the U. S. average, 
but only by 0.5 years. The fact that the median is not higher 
reflects the fact that although the overall educational attain- 
ment level of the Japanese is higher than for the total pppu- 
^.ation, there are a substantial number of Japanese males 
.without an advanced education. ^ 

ur^^v. "^^^^ males, the percentage of Japanese females 
with 8 or less years of schooling (17%) is smaller than the 
U. S. female norm (25%). The 8% difference, however, is not 
as great as the 12% gap between percentages of uneducated 
U. S. males and Japanese males. The percentage of Japanese 
females completing college (11%) is greater than the percentage 
for U. S. females as a whole (8%) but the differential is only 
half what it is between Japanese males and U. S. males. More- 
over, the percentage of Japanese women with a college education 
IS lower than the percentage among the other two Asian siibgroups. 
While 11%- of all Japanese women have completed college, about 
17% of Chinese women and 2,7% of Filipino women have. 

The median level of educational attainment among 
Japanese American women is 12.4 years, 0.2 years below the 
figure for" men, although the medians for males and females 
in the total U. S. are the same. 

The educational attainment of the elderly Japanese 
are much lower. Japanese males 65 years old and over have 
only had 8.5 years of schooling. Depending on the Census source 

^ t.nJ'f^^'' ""l schooling of elderly Japanese women range! 

from 7.5 years to 8.3 years. ^-ciiiyes, 

The educational attainment of Japanese who ate foreign 
born (in all age grpups) is "similar to those born in the 
U. S. The total median years of schooling by foreign-born Japanese 
25 years old and over is 12.3 years compared to 12.5 years for 
all Japanese. A comparison of education attained by both the 

r^J^r^ ^^^^^ generation and second generation Japanese in the United 

cKJL States in 1970 is shown in Table D-4. 
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Table D-4 

Median Years Schooling of Japanese by Sex/ Age, and Nativity 

(25 Years Old and Over) 



Males ; 



Total 25-44 45-64 65, & Over 



U. S. Born* 12 ..6 12.9 12.4 8.6 

Foreign Born 12.6 16+ 12.5 ^8.5 
Females : 

U. S. Born* 12.5 12.8 12.2 7.8 

Foreign Born 12.2 12.5 12.3 7.4 



*Second generation only. Separate educational data on 
Japanese of third and fourth generations are not available. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census Subject Reports : National 
Origin and Language PC(2)-lA 
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The median years of schooling for all second generation 
U. S.-born males and first generation foreign-born males 
is the same. The median years of schooling for Japanese 
men of foreign birth, 25-44 years .of age, however, is 
exceptionally high, probably reflecting the high pro- 
portion of professionals among recent Japanese immigrants 
(see Employjnent Section) . Also included in this category 
would be a certain proportion of nbn- immigrants — Japanese 
in this country temporarily as students or businessmen who, 
nevertheless, are enumerated in the 1970 Census. 

The median years of schooling had by all Japanese women 
of foreign birth, 12,2 years, is 0.3 years lower than the 
median of second generation Japanese women. An age break-out 
reveals that the lag in schooling occurs both among younger 
Japanese women 25-44 years old and among older ones 65 years 
old and over. 

Local data show marked differences between the edu- 
cational attainment of Japanese in Hawaii and in California,* 
in that the latter are better educated. In Hawaii, 20% of 
the males have had little schooling, while in California 
only 10% have had this little education. Of the females 
in Hawaii, 24% have had an 8th grade education or less 
(close to the U. S. average of 25%), while only 12% in 
California are so uneducated. 

Of all Japanese males in California, 20% have four 
years or more college, while only 11% of the Hawaiian 
Japanese males do (less than tho U. S. averaqc 
of 13%) . Of Japanese females in California, 11% have 
graduated from college, while only 9% in Hawaii have 
(only 1% above the U." 5. average). Education has 
apparently not been as emphasized by the Japanese in 
Hawaii as might have been expected. 



Chinese 

The Chinese present a. disparate picture of extraordi- 
narily high educational attainments, coupled with a 
significantly large population of uneducated. The per- 
centage of Chinese American men who have had only an 
elementary school education or less (23%) is slightly lower 
proportionally than the U. S. average (27%). Fully a 
quarter of Chinese males, 16 or older, have obtained their 
college degrees — double the U. S. average (13%) and the 
highest proportion for any ethnic group in the U. S. The 
Chinese American male median years of school completed 
is exactly the Scim'e as that of the Japanese, 12.6* This is 
lower than might be expected and is presumably due to the 
greater weights at both ends of the scale. 
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Among the women, a vejry different picture appears. 
The percentage of females of Chinese origin who did not 
enter high school (28%) i§ nuch larger than that of women 
in the other two Asian American groups and 3% greater than 
the U. S. female average (25%). "where there was emphasis 
on education for the Chinese, traditionally, it was meant 
more for males than females and many elderly Chinese 
females have had no education at all — resulting in a high 
rate of illiteracy among elderly Chinese women. Of Chinese 
women, 65 and older, 78% have had eight or less years of 
schooling compared to 70% of all males in the same age group, 
The median years of schooling for foreign-born elderly 
Chinese v;omen is less than 1 year (0.9 years) while the 
median for foreign-born elderly men is up to 6.2 years 
(see Table D-5)* 



Table D-5 



Median Years Schooling of Chinese by Sex, Age and Nativity; 1970 



Males : 



U.S. Born 
Foreign Born 



Total 
12.7^ 
12-4 



25-44 45-64' 



14-5 
15.4 



12.4 
10.2 



65 & Over 
7.7 
6.2 



Females i 

U.S. Born* 12.7 ■ 13.1 12.4 8.1 

O 

Foreign Born 10.6 12.5 7.5 0.9 



* Only second generation Chinese are included? no separate 
educational data on Chinese of third and fourth generations 
are available. 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Subject Rep orts; National Origin and Language , PC(2)- 

ia: r 
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Chinese women have had a median 12.3 years of education, 
0.2 years above the U. S. median. The median for second 
generation Chinese women is 12.7 while the median for foreign- 
born Chinese women is only- 10.6 years. 

As in th^ case of the males, the percentage of Chinese 
womenwho .have obtained their college degrees is twice 
that of U. S. female norms. However, the ^ap between the 
Chinese male and female levels (8% difference) shows once 
, <ain that the Chinese (as well as the U. S. in general) 
have had a bias toward providing higher education for 
their males rather than their females. 

Just under half of the Chinese in San Francisco and 
New York City have not gone beyond elementary school compared > 
to only 26% of all persons in the U.S. population with this 
little ' schooling. In New York's Chinatown, the fastest 
growing Chinese communijty in the U,S. today, the median 
Schooling completed by ^ales , 25 years old and above, is only 
8.0 years and the median schooling by females is only 6.8 
years, indicating the likelihood of continuing problems as 
these new undereducated immigrants attempt to maintain them- 
selves^ in the labor market. 1/ . 

^ 12% of the Chinese in San Francisco and 15% of the Chinese 
in New York City have completed at least 4 years of college. 
Although these rates are greater than the total u:s. average 
(11%) , these rates are iTar lower than the rate pf Chinese who 
have graduated from college nationally. 2/ i 

I 

Filipinos 

The educational attainment of the Pilipinds in the 
U. S. presents a very different pattern fro»n that of the 
Chinese and Japanese. Many of the earlier (mostly male) 
Filipino immigrants had had very little formal schooling. 
As a result, about one-third of all Filipino men have 
had only an eighth grade education or less, 5% higher than 
the U. S. average. 



1/ U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population 
Tabulations for "Operation Leap" (unpublished). 

O 2/ 25% of the Chinese males / and 1"^% of the Chinese fetiales, 
ElyC 16 years old and over, have completed college nationally. 
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Table D-6 below shows the median s'chooling obtained by 
Filipinos of different age groups. The median schooling com- 
pleted by Filipino males 65 years pld_and over is only 5.4 
years. 73% of all Filipino men of this age have had eight or 
less years of education — more than double .the total rate for 
the subgroup. Among men 45-64 years old^ the percentage who have 
not gone beydnd elementary school is, at 59%/ still very high. The 
median years schooling for this age group is 7.9 years. In ^11/ 
less than half of all Filipino men (49%) have finished high school-' 
a rate J.ower than the U. S. total (54%). 

* Table D-6 

Median Years Schooling of Filipinos by sx and Age: 1970 * 
Total 16-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 65 arid Over 

■ X, < ' ' ■ 

Malefe 11.9 " 12.0 13.1 12.7 7.9- 5.4 * ■ 

} 

Females 12.6 12.3 14.4 12.6, 10.1 4.9 

*1970 data contrasting education of foreign born with 
education of U.S. born are available for Japanese and 
Chinese populations, but not for Filipino population. 

Source: U.S. Bureau' of the Census, 1970 Census of 
Fopulation Subject Reports: Japanese, Chinese/ and 
Filipinos in United States FC(2)-1G. ' 



Local data show that problems of illiteracy and in- 
suffi<:ient education are most acute in rural areas (where 
55% c^\^ the Filipino men have had eight or less years of 
school\^and only 27% have finished high school) ^and in 
Hawaii (where 50% have had eight or fev/er years. of edu- 
cation and only 32% finished high school) . In cbntrast, 
only 17% of the men in the urban areas outside of Hawaii 
and California are undereducated (U. S. average is 21%), 
and 67% have finished high school (the U. S. average is 
only 54%) . 

These urban statistics reflect the large number of 
educated Filipino male professionals who have recently 
immigrated to the country, causing a "brain drain" from 
the Fhilippines. Frof essionals with special skills have 
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been a preferred category of inunigrant. Nationally, the , 
percentage of Filipino men who have completed college (15%) 
is slightly above the U. S. average (13% ), despite the 
large number of uneducated mal.eS in the population.' 
Predictably, in Hawaii and rural areas where there are few 
recent immigrants, the percentages of college-educated males 
(3% and 5%) are very low. In California, 12% of the males 
are college educated, a rate just under the average for the 
total population. But in thr^ urban areas outside of Hawaii 
and California,, 29% or Filipino males have completed college. 
This rate is higher than for males in any other subgroup, 
/including the Chinese. The median schooling of males in 
these urban areas is up to 14.8 years, again a rate higher 
than that for ^ny other group. 1/ 



.Proportionally speaking, there are very few women in the 
Pilipino population in^the United States who are elderly. A 
large proportion of--the recently immigrating females are, 
like the males, highly educated professionals and they greatly 
outnumber the few elderly, less educated women in the Pilipino 
popula*tion. (The median years schooling completed by Pilipino 
women 65 years ^qld or over is less than 5 years.) Because of 
this, in terms of the overall statistics the Pilipino female 
population is much better educated than the total Pilipino 
male population. 

For example^ compared with the men (and Compared with 
women in every subgroup e:<cept the Japanese) there is a 
smaller percentage of Pilipino women who have ^ot gone 
beyond the eighth grade (20%). 12% more Pilipino males than 
Pilipino females have had this ^little education. 



Of the Pilipino women, 64% have completed high school — 
one of the highest of women in any subgroup and far higher 
than the 49% of Pilipino males who have completed high school. 

s \ ^ ' . 

Locally, in those areas where there are fewer ''newly 
immigrar^t Pilipino women, the women are not doing as well edu- 
cationally. In Hawaii and rural areas, for exapiple, - 
about one- third of the women have not gone beyond the eighth grade 
and^ less than half have completed high school. 



T7 Yet as data in Section E - Employment, show , only 18% 
of all Pilipino men working in the urban areas outside of 
Hawaii and California are employed in higher status pro- 
fessional and administrative occupations i The 11% gap 
betwpen men with a college deqr^e and men in higher 
status white--collar occupations suggests a considerable 
degree of underemployment emiong Pilipinos working in these 
areas. [ 
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Due to the preseAce.of new immigrants, over the past decade 
the proportion of Filipino women in the United States with a 
college education has more than doubled. In 1960, 13% of all 
Filipino women were college educated V and 10 years later, 
27% were. In contrast, the proportion of Chinese wome,i with 
college educations increased only 3% — from 14% to 17% and, for 
the Japanese (who have the lowest proportionof colleae educated 
v/op'-m in their population), the proportion increased" 4% , f>-om 
7% to 11% of all women. 



Today, as far as percentages with college degrees are con- 
cerned, Fil,ipino women in the U. S. have no equal. The pro- 
portion of their group with at least four years of college is 
higher than for any other group, male or female. In urban 
areas outside of Hawai? and California, 44% of the women are 
college educated while, predictably, in Hawaii and rural areas 
the percentage drops to 6% and 9%, respectively — close to the 
U. S. average (8%) for women. The disparity emphasizes the 
flaws in dealing with national data on Filipinos, which tend to 
obscure considerable differences that exist in population groups 



School Enrollment 

Total 3-34 years old 

In the U. S., 54% of all people 3-34 years old are 
enrolled in school (see Table D-3) . Japanese and Chinese 
enrollment rates are much higher (59% and 62%) showing a 
continuing high emphasis on education. 

But the enrollment rate for Filipinos (46%) falls far 
short of^the U» S. average. Despite .the high percentage 
of Filipinos who have already completed college, younger 
Filipinos are not ^enrolled in school today at a rate that is 
duplicating those characteristics. 

p Local data shov; some variations as far as the en- 
rollment of Asians are concerned. In general, enrollment 



. JJ- S. Census of Fopulation: 1960, Nonwhite Fopulation 

by Race, Op. Cit. ' 
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figures are higher for the Asians living in Hawaii and 
California* (In those two respective states 60% and 61% of 
the Japanese; 62% and .65% of the Chinese; and 55% and 50% of 
the Filipino 3~34 year olds are in school.) But enrollment 
figures outside these .two sta ;es are much lower than the national 
averages for each group. Only 5 4% of the Japanese outside 
California and Hawaii are^ enrolled (this is down to the U. S. 
average level) • Only 57% of the Chinese in New York City are 
enrolled (down 5% from the group' s. national irate), and only 
30% of the Filipinos'" in urban areas outside of Hawaii and 
California are enrolled. (Part of this considerable drop, is, 
perhaps, due to the higher proportion of Filipinos in the 3~34 
year old age group outside Hawaii and California who are young, 
newly immigraat adults. They are far less likely to be enrolled 
than the children under 16 for whom education is mandatory.) 



3-4 Year Olds 



Over 30% of Japanese children, 3-4 years old, are in 
some type of preschool program. This is more than double 
the participation rate for the U.S. (14%) and well above the 
Chinese who at 24% are the next highest group. The rate of 
Filipino 3-4 years old school enrollment (15%) is at about 
U.S. level and much lower than for the other two Asian subgroups. 

Among the factors creating this higher enrollraent rate 
are the very high labor force participation rate of Asian 
women (more than 50% of all Asian women 16 and over are 
in the labor force > compared with 41% in the total U. S.) 
andf relative availability of preschool programs in those 
areas where the Asian populations live. 

Local data on enrollment of Asian 3-4 year olds are 
similar to their national rates, with one exception — the 
Chinese in New York City. Although the labor force 
participation rate of Chinese women in New York City (51%) , 
is the same as that of Chinese women nationwide, only 
19% of the preschool age children are in any kind of program, 
compared to 24% enrolled nationally and 27% enrolled in San 
Francisco. (These figures reflect the unavailability of 
programs locally, as only 16% of 3-4 year old children of all 
races in New York City are enrolled while 24% in San Francisco 
are.) - ^ 
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18-24 Year Olds 

The enrollment of Asians 3 8 to 24 years old in school 
(the majority presumably in college) is shown graphically 
in Chart D-b. In all three Asian subgroups, the per- 
centage of males enrolled outnumbers the percentage of 
females, bespeaking tlie continued preference for educating 
men. Among the Chin-fese, there is a 13% difference between 
the rates for males and females, which is far greater a 
difference than in any other group. (The difference 
between males and females in the U. S. is 9%.) 

In a comparison of enrollment by the three Asian sub- 
groups, the Chinese are strongly in the lead. 71% of 
Chinese males, 18-24 years old, are enrolled in school (for 
the entire S. the rate is only 37%) . Although Chinese 
women are 13% behind the men, the 58% enrolled Chinese women 
represents a higher rate of enrollment than the men or women 
of any other ethnic subgroup (U, G. female total is 27%) . 

Local data on Chinese in Hawaii show that the en- 
rollment rate for the post-high school age group falls to 
46% for the males and 44% for the females. Significantly, 
although the rates are much lower than the national rates 
for Chinese, there is a greater drop among the males and . 
the differential between males and females^ has evened out 
to a mere 2%. Enrollment rates in New York City (64% for. males 
and 48% for females) are lower also, and here the differential 
between males and females is up to 16%. Enrollment rates 
, in California among the Chinese are the highest of all, 
with 76% of the males and 62% of females in school — 5% , 
and 4% above the Chinese national averages. 

The enrollment figures for young Japanese adults are, 
next to the Chinese., higher than any other ethnic group — 
with 56% of males and AQ%\of females enrolled, /is wi^h the 
Chinese, the rate of enrol;lment in Hawaii is lower for the 
Japanese, particularly for males (47% enrolled as compared^ 
to 56% enrolled nationally) , and enrollment in Califc^rnia is 
particularly high (64% for males and 53% for female^)^. 

The enrollment rate of Filipino 18 to 24 year plds 
falls below U. S. averages. Only 28% of males and /!23*S 
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CHART D-b 
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ENROLLMENT OF ASIAN AMERICANS, 
18-24 YEARS OLD, IN SCHOOL 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
Population General Social and FconoTUo' 
CharactcrTstics, United States Surrnary , 
PC(1)"C1 Subject Reports; Japrose , 
Chinese / and Filipinos in the United 
States, PC(2)-1G 
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of females are in school^ while the U. S. total rates are 
37% and 27%. Filipino young people ^ many of whom are second 
and third generation ^ are not getting as much advanced edu- 
cation as the rest of the country. 



Other data show that these persons are, instead, 
entering the labor force at an earlier age and gaining em- 
ployment in low-skilled jobs as service workers, machine 
operators, and, in the case of women, clerical workers. 
Locally, the enrollment rates of the Filipinos are 
particularly low in rural areas (21% males and 18% females) 
and in urban areas outside Hawaii and California (23% and 
20%\^espectively) . 



/ 



\ 
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III^ EMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Asian American men and women in general have a high rate of 
participation in the labor force, 1/ with Japanese and Filipino 
males in the United States having the highest rates; close to 
80% of all the men 16 and over in these two groups (see 
Table E-2) . The participation rate of Chinese males is 
only 73%/ lowei: than the s/ total rate of 77%. A possible 
reason for this lower participation by Chinese males is that 
they remain in school longer, entering the labor force at a 
later age. It is not until the Chinese male reaches the 35-44 
year old age leyel that his labor force participation rate 
equals that of other Asians 2/ (see Table E-1 below) . 



" Table E-1 

Percent Asian American Males in Labor Force by Age: 19lix 



\ 



Pilipinos 

Japanese 

Chinese 



20-24 


25-34 


35-44 


Years 


Years 


Years 


81% 


94% 


95% 


88 


94 


95 


73 


92 


97 


"58- : 


87 


96 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Subject Reports: Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos in 
the United States, PC(2)-1G. " ~ 



T7 See Glossary for definition of "Labor Force Participation" 
and related terms. Labor force part:\.cipants include both 
persons v;ho are employed and 'persons who are unemployed. 

2/ The assumption inj made that^most Chinese males who 

remain in rc rol c jaged in p^rt-time work and thus are 

not in the labor fc \ 
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Compared to a decade ago, more Asian women are now going to v;ork^ 1/ 
In 1970, over half of all Asian women 16 years old and over in 
the U.S. were in the laoor force, a far higher rate than for 
all women in the country (41%) . In 19 60, only 36% of Filipino 
women were in the work forpe. In 1970, with a labor force 
participation rate of 55%, the participation rate Zor Filipino 
women is the highest nationally for any group of women. In 
1960, in both the Japanese and Chinese populations 44% of the 
women were in the labor force (higher rates than among all 
, women in 1970) . In 1970, however, the percentage for Japanese 
and Chinese women had increased to 50%. The biggest change 
since 1960 is the number of married women^ in the work force. 
The percentage of working wives in the Pilipiro, Japanese, 
and Chinese populations in 1960 was low, at 9%,. 12% and 13% 
respectively. In 1970, 46%, 51%, and 48% of the wives were 
in the work force. 

Asian women in certain cities and states are working at a 
higher rate still. Of all Chinese women, in San Francisco, 
56% are in the labor force (two-thirds of these as clerical 
, workers or machine operators) . Of Japanese women in Hawaii, 
57% are working (mostly as clerical workers, service workers, 
and professionals) , and a remarkable 61% of the Filipino 
women living in urban areas outside of Hawaii and California 
are in the work force (over half as professionals) . The 
proport-.on of Japanese women working outside these two states, 
however, is much lower at only 40% j 1% below the rate for 
all women in the U. S. population. 

An analysis of labor force participation rates of Japanese 
women in this country by nativity and age highlights consider- 
able variations in labor force activity" (See Table E-3) . Of 
the 25% of all Japanese women' 16 years old and over who were 
born outside the *U. S., .less than a third are in the labor 
force. In contrast, 57% of all U.S. -born Japanese women 
are in the labor force. The participation rates differ across 
all age groups. 



1/ US. Census of Population: 1960, S ubject Reports: Nonwh ibe 
Population by Race , op cit. PC(2)'-1C ' " 
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Table E-3 



Percent Japanese and 


Chinese 


Women in the 


Labor Force 






by Nativity and. Age 








Total 
(16 and over; 


16-24 

XiS * yJXO. 


25-44 45-64 65 
Yrs. Old Yrs. Old - 


and 
Over 


All Women 






47% 


48% 


10% 


Japanese Women 
U» S» born ^ 


57 


51 


63 


65 


13 


Foreign born 


32 


33 


37 


48 


11 


Chinese Women 












S. born* 


51 


. 46 


55 


60 


15 


Foreign born 


48 


46 


52 


57 


13 



*Second generation only. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 19 70 Census of Population, 

Subject Reports: National Origin and Language PC (2)-l^ . 



In contrast, in the Chinese female population (data on 
Pllipino women are not available) the difference in labor force 
participation rates of foreign-born and U. S.-born women do 
not vary more than 3% in any age group. 



U nemployment 1/ 



Among Asians, Filipinos in 1970 had the highest unemploy- 
ment rate; nearly 5% of both Pilipino men and women in the 
labor force were unemployed. This rate is 1% higher than the 
U. &. average for males (4%) and close to the national average 
for women (5%) . 



1./ See Glossary for a definition of "Unemployed".^ 
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The une^nployment rates of Japanese and Chinese males 
(at 2% and 3% respectively) are lower than the U. 5. average 
<of men (4%) , while the rates for Japanese and Chinese women 
(3% and 4%) are lower than tne U. S. average for women (5%). 



Occupations - Japanese 
Males 

In 1970/ one-third of all worki"ng Japanese males in the 
united States were employed as professionals and managers, 
a higher rate than is found in the U. S. as a v/hole (25%) 
(see Chart E-a) . 

Almost another third (30%) of all Japanese men are 
employed as skilled or semi-skilled blue-collar workers (the 
craftsmen, foremen, and machine-operator work categories) . 
While this is the largest occupational area for males in the 
U. S. as a whole, it has not been regarded as a major employ- 
ment area for Asians. Yet 20% of . all Japanese males are 
skilled blue-collar workers (close to the rate for all U. S. 
men so employed, 21%). 



The percentage of Japanese in the various' occupational 
categories varies markedly from place to place. In Hawaii, 
only 26% of males are in professional and managerial 
professions, a rate 7% lower than the na'fcLonal ^rate of 
Japanese. On the other hand, the percentage of Japanese men 
in the skilled ocoipations is particularly high in Hawaii (30% 
as compared to 21% for the U.S. population), where Asians, being 
the majority, are not faced with many of the discriminatory 
practices found elsewhere in skilled trades (only 13% of Japanese 
males in California and elsewhere in the U.S. are employed in 
skilled occupations) . 



Considerable differences exist between the occupational 
distribution of those Japanese males born in the United States 
and those born in Japan (see Table E-4) . 45% of all employed 
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foreign-born Japanese men are in the so-called upper status 
white-collar occupations as professional* and managerial 
workers. Less than a third of the U.S. -born Japanese men are 
in these occupations however. Instead fully a third o^-^^all 
native-born men are in skilled and semi-skilled blue clbllar 
jobs as craftsmen, foremen and operatives while only 13% of 
the foreign-born Japanese males are so employed. 

Uue to the selectivity of immigration standards which 
favor the immigration of persons with high skills, considerable 
numbers of professionally and technically trained Asians 
have immigrated to the United States in recent years. 53% 
of all Japanese who reported an occupation at their time of 
entry were in higher level job categories (see Table E-5) . 
iVitiiough, compared to the U.S. born, there is a larger 
proportion of foreign-born males in such occupations, there 
is evidence that some of the Japanese immigrants have not 
been able to obtain employment in this country commensurate 
with their education and past experiences (see discussion of 
underemployment at the end of Employment Section) . 



Despite the agricultural background of many Japanese in 
this country, agriculture is no longer a major occupational 
area for Japanese Americans. Only about 5% of all Japanese 
males are employed on farms, the same as the U. S. average 
for males. Among the elderly, however, 15% are employed on 
farms. Another 22% of Japanese elderly r.en are working in 
menial nonfarm laboring occupations. 



Females 



Of all employed Japanese women, 41% are either clerical or 
sales workers — a rate that is virtually identical to the 
averaae for all women in the U.S. (42%). Another 21% are in 
the more menial service occupations. This is at the U. S. 
rate (20%) , which again refutes the stereotype that Japanese 
have all achieved white collar employment. Another 20% of 
Japanese women are employed in the professional and 
managerial occupations, again equaling the U. S. average for 
all women. 

Local data reveal that in certain areas there is a 
much greater concentration of Japanese women employed in lower 
skilled occupations, thus creating a local job profile that 
differs markedly from the national profile of Japanese women. 
Outside of Hawaii and California, two out of every five 
female workers are operatives and service workers^. Amonq 
foreign-born Japanese women (see Table E-4) 64% are crafts- 
y men, operatives, and service workers while a mere 13% of 
ci\lC all foreign-born women are professionals and administrators. 
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Next to professionals, the two largest occupations reported 
by recent Japanese immigrants at time of entry have been 
service workers and clerical workers (see Table E-5) . Xf 
Many of these are probably female immigrants seeking better 
employment ppp.artunities in the U.S. Lacking Exiglish language 
skills, however, both these and earlier Japanese female 
immigrants would tend to find employment in this country only 
in semi-skilled and unskilled blue collar occupations, (see 
Table E-42ji_si.nce employment as a clerical or sales worker 
inVtii^g-United States usually requires fluency in English. 
Only >1'9% of all forcign-born women in 1970 were clerical or 
sales workers . 

Only 2% of all Japanese women work on farms, but 13% 
of those who are 65 years old or over and working , work on 
farms . 



Occupations - Chinese ^ 
Males ( 

With the'^-high proportion of college educated in the popula- 
tion,, by far the largest area of employment for Chinese men 
are in the professional and managerial occupations. Som^ 40% 
of all working Chinese males are in these two categories of 
higher level occupations. 

Large numbers have tended to concentrate in the engineering 
and health fields because these subject areas were emphasized 
in China and also because ability in these fields is less 
dependent upon skills with the English language. 

Despite the very high proportions of males in these 
occupations, it is apparent upon an examination of the jobs 
reported by immigrants at time of entry and of the educational 
background of all Chinese, that the proportion of men who 
should be employed in such jobs is higher still. In fact, there 
are many Chinese men who are underemployed (see. "underemployment" 
discussion that follows) . 



Out of the 40% Chinese males employed in the higher status 
oQcupations, 11^ work in managerial occupations (the same 
percenta^ge as the U.S. average and lower only than the Japanese. 
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y Immigration visas are assigned on the basis of seven 
preference categories, five of which are based uporT^f^mily 
relationship +*o f=;oTn9nne who is c^lrscidy a U.S. resident. The 
two preference categories not based on such a relationship 
concern aliens who are members of the professions or who 
^ possess exceptional ability in the sciences and arts, and 
aliens admitted to fill skilled or unskilled positions. 
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'"able E-5 

Occupational Distribution of Asian Inuniarants : 19f.'^-iQ7:t 

At T-iTiO of Entry 



Country of Birth 





"Japan 


V^il-LllCif i.ciJ.Wcin 

<-z and Hong Konq 


Philippines 


All Inunigrants 
Reporting an 
Occupation 


100%/ 


100% 


100% 


Professional , 
Technical and 
Managerial 
Workers 


53 


50 


69- 


Clerical and 
Sales Workers 


17 


11 


8 


Craftsmen and 
Operatives 


8 


16 


6 


Laborers , 
Nonfarm 


2 


2 


2 


Service Workers 
Including 
Domestics 


17 


2 


9 


Farm^Related 
Managers and 
Workers 


3 


0.2 


6 


% of All Immigrants 
with no Occupa- 
tions or not 
Reporting an 
Occupation 
(includes house- 
wives and children) 


75 


• 

63 


55 
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Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Annual Reports (1965-1973) . 

124 
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Although this proportion of Chinese males works in managerial 
positions, this in no way implies that they are all to be ^cyund__ 
in America's large businesses or corporations. Most of 
these managers are owners and proprietors of small retail and 
food stores or Chinese restaurants, as 10% of all employed 
Chinese are self-employed (approximately the same percentage as 
in managerial occupations) . 

Retail and \7»iolesale trade are important industries 
employing C'linese males not only in managerial positions, 
but also in other positions. Of all. Chinese males who are 
einployed:,. some 37© are in the retail and v;b.olesale trade 
industries. 

Nearly a quarter (24%) of all Chinese men are employed as 
service workers, many of them in Chinese restaurants and 
laundries. This type of work has long been a major source of 
employment for Chinese males. The proportion of all working 
Chinese men in these occupations has not changed over the past- 
decade. 1/ 

Locally, in New York City and San Francisco, the percentage 
of Chinese men in the high-status professional occupations 
drops sharply, while the percentage in service occupations 
increases (see Table E-1) . Nationally, nearly 30% of the 
Chinese men work as professionals, but in New York and San 
Francisco (15%) much smaller percentages do. And, while 24% 
of Chinese men in the whole country are employed m service ^ 
work, a slightly higher 2 8% in San Francisco are so employed 
and a very high 38% in New York City are. 

In Hav/aii, the percentage of Chinese males employed in 
skilled and semi-skilled blue-collar occupations is higher 
(29%) than it is for the Chinese nationally (18%) . As with 
the Japanese men in Hawaii, the Chinese men have also made more 
progress in gaining union membership in the state where Asians 
are the majority. 



Females 

' As in most populations of v/orking women, the largest 
occupational categories in which Chinese women are employed 
are the low-level white-collar jobs such^ as sales clerks, 
tvpists and secretaries (see Table E-2) . Over one-third 
of all Chinese women (37%) are sales and clerical workers. The 
Chinese working in uhese jobs are mostly of U.S. bi^th, 
however. Over half of all Chinese women born in the U.S. (51%) 
are employed in these occupations while less than a quarter 
of those women who are foreign born are employed, in these 
occupations (see Table E-4) . 

O „ ^ uTs": Census of Population: 1960 , Subject Reports ; 
ERJC Nonwhite Population by Race , Op Cit. 
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Almost a quarter of the Chinese women in the United States 
work as semi-skilled operatives (23%); most of these women are 
operating machinery such as sewing, machines , laundry machines , 
and light factory equipment. The percentages of women employed 
in these jobs are higher in cities with high concentrations 
of recently immigrant women who, because of language. barriers , 
are unable to find more lucrative forms of employment. In San 
Francisco and New York City, 31% and 46% of all the Chinese 
■ women are employed in these semi-skilled occupations. In all, 
37% of the foreign- born Chinese women in the United States work 
in factory-related jobs (as craftsmen and operatives) ^while -a 
mere 9% of the native-born Chinese women are employed in such 
occupations. ' 

Almost a quarter (23%) of Chinese women in the country are 
employed in professional and managerial occupations. While 
this IS a slightly higher rate than that of all women (19%) 
It in no way approaches the very high 40% of Chinese males ' 
working in these fields, nor as high as the very high 
33% for Filipino women. 

Occupations - Filipinos 
Males 

i«„ ?^ Filipino men in the U. S. are working in 

low-skilled, low-waged, menial jobs such as laborers (including 
farm labor) and service occupations (see Table E-f2).. This is 
twice the proportion for men in the U. S. as a whole/ ( 19% ) . 

Of all Filipino men, 12% are farm workers, whic^i is the second 
highest percentage of men in farm-related occupations and over two 
times the national average for all men (5% of whom are working 
in farm-related jobs). As one would expect, the percentage of 
farm workers is higher in rural areas. Of all Filipino men -in 
rural areas, 43% are employed as farm workers. 

Over half of all Filipino farm, workers live in California 
and another 40% in Hawaii (see Table E-6) . Only two-thirds 
of all Filipino farm workers actually live in rural areas, 
however. Since the work is seasonal, some maintain their re- 
sidences in urban areas. 

Of all Filipinos working on farms, by far the majority are 
middle-aged or elderly, in California, 80% of all Filipino 
farm workers are 45 years old or above. In Hawaii, 70% of 
all persons working on farms are as old. 
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Table E-6 

Summayy Characteristics of Filipino Farm 
Workers:* 1970 



Geographic Distribution 



u. s. 


100% 


Rural Residence 


64% 


— Urban Residence 


36% 


California 


54% 


Hav/aii 


40% 


Other 


6% 



Sex and Age Distribution 











% 16-24 


% 25-44 


% 45-64 


% 65 and 




Total 


% Male 


% Female 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Over 


Calif. 


100% 


94 


6 


6 


13 


58 


22 


Hawaii 


100% 


86 


14 


6 


23 


66 


4 



* Includes all Filipinos IG years old and over who are Fcirm 
Laborers , 'Farmers or Fcirm Managers, 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Fopulation, 
Subjecl: R^.^ports; Japanese/ Chinese and Filipino in 
the United States PC(2)-1G, 
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As Table E-5 illustrates, the percentage of immigrants 

reporting former occupations in professional and managerial 

fields is higher for the Pilipinos^ (69%) than for either the 

Chinese (50%) or the Japanese (53%). 

The effect of this immigration has been to markedly increase 
the proportion of Filipinos in this country holding higher level 
jobs. Among males, for example, between 1960 and 1970 the 
percentage of professionals tripled, and in 1970 was 4% hiaher 
than the U.S. average for men (14%) . 

Yet/ despite the increased proportion of highly skilled 
|)ersonS/ the proportion of persons in the Filipino population 
employed in menial service and labor occupations has remained 
about the same over the decade. 

The percentages of Filipino males in professional occu- 
pations vary sharply from place to place and the distribution 
clearly delineates the highly skilled, recently immigrant 
populations from the less skilled, native-born or older 
foreign-born Filipino populations. In Hawaii, where most 
Filipino males are older or native born, only 4.6% are pro- o 
fessionals, while in the urban areas outside California and 
Hawaii where newly arrived immigrants are concentrated, 42% 



are* 
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Only 3% of all Filipino men are managers or administrators. 
This is far below the U. S. average of 11%, This same low 
rate for Filipinos is found throughout the country, suggesting 
a barrier against Filipino entrepreneurial or managerial 
efforts. Clearly, greater efforts should be made to 
encourage greater participation by Filipinos in these areas. 

Chart E-b summarizes the very different distribution of 
jobs held by Filipino men in various parts of the country. 
In urban areas outside Hawaii and California, nearly half are 
in higher status white-collar jobs as professionals, and 
managerial workers. In rural areas, on the other hand, 60% of 
all Filipino men are employed as service workers, fam workers, 
and laborers. 

Nationally, 27% of all Filipinos are employed as craftsmen, 
foremen, or machine operators, the skilled and semi-skilled 
blue-collar jobs. In Hawaii, however, 43% are thus employed. 
AS we have already seen with Japanese and Chinese men, a higher 
percentage of Filipino men in Hawaii are ajDle to obtain employment 
in the skilled trades (22%), a possible reflection of limited 
access by Asians elsewhere into these job areas. Only 13% 
of Filipino males nationally are employed in the skilled 
trades* 



CHART E-b 



OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF PILiPINO MALES BY SELECTED LOCATION 



RURAL (16%) 
wtrnm HAWAII (30X) 

LOCATION (X OF TOTAL POPULATION) 

CALIF. (41X) 



URBAN EXCEPT HAWAII AND CALIF. (27%) 



PROFESSIONAL. 
TECHNICAL. 
MANAGERIAL 
ANO AOMINISTRATIVE 
WORKERS 



SALES AND CLERICAL 
WORKERS 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 




CRAFTSMEN. 
FOREMEN 
ANO OPERATIVES 



SERVICE WORKERS 
ANO 
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Females 

Patterns of employment by Filipino women in the U. S. are 
perhaps the most complicated of any ethnic group. The 
national data is only a composite of several different 
employment patterns, each characteristic of Filipino women in 
a particular part of the country. No analysis, therefore, will 
be made of the national data and what follows below is an individ- 
ual analysis of the employment patterns for Filipino women 
in each of the local areas (see Table E-2 and Chart E-c) . 

In rural areas, nearly half of all Filipino women work on 
farms (14%) or in service occupations (32%). This is more 
than double the rate for women in, the country, as a whole, who 
work in low-skilled menial occupations. The remaining employed 
women are distributed in such jobs as clerical workers (17%), 
machine operators (12%), and professionals (13%). 

Over one-third (34%) of all Filipino women in Hawaii work 
m service occupations, while another one-third (33%) are in 
sales and clerical jobs, suggesting some degree of mobility into 
the lower levels white-collar occupations. Of the Filipino 
women, 15% are semi-skilled machine operators, a rate just over 
the U. S. total average (14%), but only 8% of women are in pro- 
fessional occupations, far less than the percentage for Filipino 
women anywhere else in the country and half the U. S. average 
for women (16%) . 

^^-^ 

In California, 42% of all Filipino women are employed in 
clerical and sales jobs^-the same rate as the U. S. average for 
women. This again seems to show some degree of mobility by the 
women into middle-class, white-collar occupations. On the other 
hand, since there are large numbers of newer Filipino female 
immigrarits who have settled in California, some of these women 
could be of professional backgrounds and their employment in 
lower skilled-white collar jobs could represent underemployment 
rather than mobility, a fifth of the Filipino women in California 
were working as professionals in 1970. 19% of the Filipino 
women in California are service workers — about the same rate 
as that for U.S. women, as a whole, and a smaller proportion 
than among Filipino women in Hawaii or rural areas. 

Outside Hawaii and California an impressive 55% of all 
Filipino women are employed in professional occupations. 
Another 22% of the women are employed as clerical workers. 
In all 80% of the women in these areas are employed in white 
collar occupations of either high or low status. 
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CHART E-c 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF PIUPINO FEMALES BY SELECTED LOCATION 
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LOCATION (S OF TOTAL POPULATION) 



II RURAL (13S) 
HAWAII (27S) 
CALIFORNIA (40H) 

URBAN EXCEPT HAWAII ANO CALIF. (3lS) 



PROFESSIONAL. 
TECHNICAL. 
MANAGERIAL 
AND ADMINISTATIVE 
WORKERS 



SALES ANO CLERICAL 
WORKERS 



CRAFTSMEN, 
FOREMEN 
ANO OPERATIVES 



SERVICE WORKERS 
ANO 
LABORERS 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 
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Most Filipino women in professional occupations in the U. S. 
have immigrated recently. As Table E-7 illustrates, the pro- 
portion of recently immigrant Filipino women' in the U. S. varies 
markedly from state to state, and there is a direct relationship 
between the proportions of foreign-born Filipinos and those 
professionally employed. 



Underemployment 

There is some evidence that despite the highly skilled 
backgroiind of a majority of Asians who have rejently immigrated 
to this country, due to factors which include discrimination, 
non-citizenship status, licensing requirements or lack of 
ability in English, many former professional workers have 
been forced to shift to lesser skilled non-professional 
occupations 1 



According to Immigration and Naturalization Service 
figures, 54% of all Japanese and 46% of all Chinese immi- 
grating between 1965 and 1970 who reported an occupation at 
time of entry were professionals, technicians or managers 
(see Table E-8). In the 1970 Census, however, only 46% of 
employed Japanese and 32% of employed Chinese who entered 
the U.S. during the previous five years reported having a 
professional or managerial occupation. For the Japanese, 
this represents an 8% drop while for the Chinese there is 
a 14% drop. 

Some further estimate of the degree' of underemployment 
existing in, Asian American populations can be ascertained by 
comparing the ratio of persons in higher status white-collar jobs 
to persons with a college education for the total U. S. population 
and for the Asian American populations ' in selected areas (see 
Table £-9)-. In the U. S; there are 1.5 men and 1.0 women in higher 
status occupations for every man and woman who has completed at 
least 4 years of college. Except in Hawaii, the ratios are much 
smaller in the Japanese, Chinese and Filipino populations^ 

The gap between the number of persons with a college degree 
and the number of persons employed in higher status jobs is great- 
est among Filipino men. Nationally, there are only 0.9 Filipino 
males in the professional and managerial occupations for every 
Filipino male with a college education. There are 1.5 males in 
the total U.S. population employed in higher status jobs for 
every male college graduate. 

Among Japanese and Chinese, ratios are also lower than in 
the total population. The gap is greatest among the foreign born. 
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Table E-7 

Pilipino Women in Professional Occupations 
I 



States: 
Hawaii 


Pilipino Women in United States 


% in 
Labor Force 


% Foreign Born 


% Working in 
Professional Occupations 


48% 


27%- 


8% 


Washington 


52 


52 


18 


California 


55 


55 


21 


New York 


71 


73 


56 


Illinois 


77 


78 


64 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970 , 
Subject Reports: Japanese, Chinese, ^nd Filipinos "in 
the United States, PC(2)-1G 
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Table E-8 

Occupations of Japanese and Chinese Workers * 
at Time of Entry and in 1970 ** 



JAPANESE CHINESE 



1 


Occupations 
Reported by 
persons at 
Time of 
Immigration : 
(1965 - 1970) 


1970 Occu- 
pation of 
Persons Who 
Immigrated 
( 1965 - 1970) 


Occupations 
Reported by 
Persons at 

Time of 
Immigration: 
(1965 - 1970) 


1970 Occu- 
pation of 
Persons Who 
IiTunigrated 
(1965 - 1970) 


£\J^ i XllUll JL^ ^ CLll 

Reporting an 
Occupation 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Professional/ 
Technical and 
Managerial 

XjJ /^irX^ cure 


54 


46 


46 


32 


Clerical and 
Sales Workers 


17 


18 


11 


15 


Craftsmen and 
Operatives 


7 


12 


16 


22 


Laborers f 
N on farm 


2 


4 


2 


2 


Service Workers 
Ilicluding 
Domestics 


16 


17 


. 24 


29 


Farm-Related 
Managers and 
Workers 


4 


3 


1 


0.3 



^Comparable data on Pilipinos are not available. 
**Above data are taken from two different sources — the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and the 1970 Census* A certain margin of 
error, therefore, must be taken into account when making comparisons 
- INS/ for example, does not include Asian nonimmigrants (aliens who 
are students, tourists, exchange visitors / and a variety of other 
' categories) some of whom may work. 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 1970 Census of Population 

National Origin and Language ; Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service (INS) Annual Reports (1965-1970) . 
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Table E-9 

Ratio of Persons in Professional, Technical and Managerial Occupations 
to Persons with 4 or More Years of Collegetl970* 





Males 




Females 


U.S. Total 


1 


.5 




1 


.0 


Japanese 












U.S. ^ 

HawaiiC^^ 


1 


. 3 




0 


,9 


1 


. 8 




JL 


• 


California 


1 


. 3 




n 


Q 
• o 


Other 


1 

JL 


0 




n 
u 


c 


Foreign Born 


0 


,9 




n 




Chinese 












U.S. 


1 


.1 




0 


.7 


Hawaii 


1 


.5 




1 


.0 


California 


1 


.2 




0 


.7 


New York State 


1 


.1 




0 


.7 


Foreign Born 


1 


.0 




0 


.6 


Filipinos 












U.S. 


0. 


9 




0 


.7 


Hawaii 


1. 


7 




0 


.7 


California 


0. 


9 




0 


.5 


Rural 


1. 


1 




0 


.7 


Outside 












Hawaii & 












California 


0. 


9 




0, 


7 



*The ratios on this table are based on the number of persons 
in professional, technical and managerial occupations over 
the number of persons with 4 or more years of college. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census df Population 
Detailed Characteristics, U. S. Summary, PC(l)-lD 
Subject Reports; Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos in 
the united States. PC(2)-1G 
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These data indicate that when educational attainments are 
taken into account in^all three Asian subgroups, the proportion 
of workers employed in higher status jobs is not equal to the 
proportion in the total population. The skills of some Asian 
workers are being under-utilized* The data may also suggest 
that it is easier for persons in the majority population to 
obtain employment in higher level jobs without a college degree 
than it is for the Asian Americans. 1/ 



T7 The requirement that professional, technical and managerial 
workers be college educated has increased in recent decades^, A 
larger proportion of older, high status, white-collar workers 
do not have a college degree. The ratios for men in the Asjian 
and U.S. total populations, by age, are shown below: \^ 



Ratios of Men in Professional, Technical and Manag erial 
Jobs to Men with 4 or More Years of College, by Age GroupiT 1970 



25-34 
Years Old 



U.S. Total 1.4 

Japcinese 1.1 

Chinese 0. 8 

Pilipinos 0.8 



35-44 
Years Old 



1.6 
1.4 
1.1 
0.9 



45-64 
Years Old 



1.9 
2.0 
1.5 
1.2 



Source: ^-S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Detailed Characteristics, U.S.. Saiunary . PC(2)-D1; 
Subject Reports: Japanese, Chinese and Filipino s 
in the Unxted States, PC(2)-1G. 
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III. P. INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 



There are- great contrasts in the levels of income 
of Asian American populations. In some cases, despite 
their heavy participation in professional and technical 
occupations, .levels of income are not higher than incomes 
for the rest of the country. Since a very large proportion 
of the populations live in Hav/aii (where salaries and the 
cost of living are at least 25% higher) , the national data on 
income levels of Asians are higher than they would be for a sub- 
group whose population was more evenly distributed in all parts 
of the country. As with all groups, there is a great contrast 
between income levels for working males and working females. 
(The local data from which our discussion is drawn appear 
in Table F-1.) 



Individual in comes 



Almost a third (30%) of Japanese men, 16 and over, earn 
less than $'4,000 a year (almost the same as the national rate 
31%) while another third (33%) of the Japanese males earn over 
$10,000 a year — thus reflecting a society that is not homogenous. 
Although one-third are among the middle and upper inccrae groups, 
one-third are also among the low income, deprived groups in 
the U.S. society (see Chart F-a) . 



Compared to the total U.S. population, a higher proportion 
of the Japanese males are college educated (see Section D. 
Education) and employed in professional and managerial 0CCU7 
pations (see Section E. Employment) . An analysis of income 
levels of men in the total^^.S. population and in the Japanese 
population relatijyiB t:o the proportions with a college education 
and to the-pTo^ortions in higher status white-collar jobs, 
reveals that the income levels of Japanese in the United States 
are lagging behind those of the total population (see Table F-2) 



In the total population there are 1.5 men 25-"34 years old...^-^ 
earning over $10,000 to every one man with a college degree. 
In this same age group,, there are 1.1 men earning over $10,000 
for each one in a professional or managerial job. Nationally, 
among Japanese men 25-34 years old, however, there is less than 
one person earning $10,000 for every Japanese male with a college 
1 degree and for every^ Japanese male in a professional or managerial 

I occupation. The income lag also exists among males 35-44 
1 years of age. The only age group for which, nationally, 
; there does not appear to be an income lag is among mcdes of 
middle age, 45-64 years old. Among men working outside Hawaii 



Japanese 
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CHART F-a 

ASIAN AMERICAN INCOMES 
UNDER $4,000 AND $10,000 AND OVER 

JAPANESE 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 



FILIPINOS 
U.S. AVERAGE 



UNDER $4,000 

PERSONS FAMILIES 



65% 




4BX ' 



32% 



14% 



10% 



13% 






28% 




















MALES 



FEMALES 



ALL FAMILIES FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES 



OVER $10,000 

PERSONS FAMILIES 
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and California, income levels proportionate to the number of 
persons with a college degree or in professional and managerial 
occupations are behind levels for men in the total U.S. popu- 
lation even at this age level. 



Among employed Japanese women, well over half (58%) are 
earning less than $4,000. While this percentage is less than 
the average rate for all women in the countr^^ (6 8%) , it is 
a far higher rate of low earnings than the rate among men in 
any ethnic group. Of Japanese women in the labor force in 
1970, 52% worked for a full year compared to only 44% of all 
women in the general population who did. Since the Japanese 
women worked over a longer period of time, their overall 
annual income tended to be higher, also. 

The percentage of employed Japanese women earning $10,000 
or more a year (5%) is higher than the average for all women 
in the U.S. (3%), but it is a very small percentage V7hen compared 
to the proportion earning at this level in the male population 
(24%). The ratios of v/qmen earning $10,000 or more a year to 
the proportions who have graduated from college and to the 
proportions who are in professional and managerial jobs are up 
to and, in some cases, above levels for women in the total U.S. 
population. The ratios are far smaller than for men in either 
the Japanese or the U.S. ^tal populations (Table F~2) . 



The national income level for Japanese families is higher 
than that of U.S. families in general.. The median family 
income of Japanese families is almost $3,000 higher than the 
median for the entire U.S. 

A major factor resulting in the higher income levels of 
the Japanese families is that in a majority of Japanese house- 
holds (60%) there is more than one earner. Only 51% of all U.S. 
families have more than one earner. In over half of the 
Japanese families, both husTDands and wives work, compared -to 
only 39% of all families in the U.S. with husbands and wives 
who are both working.. The very high labor force participation 
rate of Japanese women contributes greatly to the total incomes 
of' their families. 



Family Incomes 
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Among Japanese families with foreign-born heads (many of them 
elderly), the median family income is much lower. At $8,374, the 
figure in 1970 is over $1,000 b^low the median for all U.S- 
families. Data from local areas also identify many Japanese 
/families whose incomes are riot as high as they are for Japanese 
nationally. This is particularly evident as far as the 24% of 
all Japanese families located outside the states of Hawaii and 
California are concerned. Of the Japanese families in such areas, 
16% have an income less than $4,000 (1% higher than the propor- 
tion of all families in the country with such low incomes) . 
Particularly impoverished in these areas are the female-headed 
families; 47% have an income less than $4,000, compared to 41% 
of all female-headed families. The median income for Japanese 
families that have a woman as a head in these states is only 
$4,636, lower than the a\Lerage for all female-headed families 
in the country ($4,962). 

In Hawaii, the situation of Japanese female-headed 
families is better. Only 18% of female-headed families 
have an income under $4,000, and nearly 40% have incomes 
over $10,000. At $8,112, the median income of Japanese 
female-headed families in H'awaii is $1 ,600 higher than the 
median for Japanese female-headed families in the entire 
country. Possible factors "contributing to this difference 
include the higher cost .of living in Hawaii, necessitating 
that any analysis of income be adjusted for higher costs on the 
Islands, and the fact that Japanese families in ilawaii have 
been established longar, so that the fcuale iioad tlicrc is 
rore "likely to have older children able to hcln supnort the 
family, 1/ Other data on greater percentage's of extended families 
anon^^ Japanese in I!a\/aii than Japanese clscvMcrc sufjo^st t'lis 
possibility, 

Chinese 

The income patterns of the Chinese in the U.S. 
present a picture of relatively low individual incomes, 
coupled with high family incomes. 



Individual Incomes 

Of all Cninese men, 41% cam an annual income of 
less tlian $4,000 — a much larger percentage of men 
getting lo;/ v/agcs than the average for tlic country 
(31%) (see Chart F-a) . This reflects a very serious 

problem ajnong both oluer Chinese ncn and t'ne newly inx,u- 
<jrant Chinese :.ien, who are able to find crployncnc only 
in lo\7-paying , lov/-ski lieu , menial jobs • 

1/ The age distributions of Japanese female family heads in 
Hawaii and elsewhere contrast markedly: 

25 -34 yrs. 35-44 yrs. 45-64 yrs. 65 yrs & Over 
Hawaii 11% 25% 46% 18% 

Elsewhere 17 40 31 12 
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On the other end of the scale, nearly one-quarter (24%) 
of a^l Chinese men are making over $10,000 a year. The 
rate'is about the same as the national average for the country 



Locally, the incomes of Chinese males in Hav/aii tend 
to be higher than for Chinese elsewhere.^ In Hawaii, only 27%, 
of the Chinese males .have an income less than $4,000, whereas 
41% in the country do. And/While 24% of all Chinese males make 
over $10,000, 36% in Hawaii do. 

On the other hand, the economic pictures of the Chinese 
males in San Francisco and New York are bleaker and annual 
incomes are much lower. Proportionally, more Chinase men 
in San Francisco and New York have lov/er incomes than the 
Chinese nationally (44% in San Francisco and 47% in New York 
have incomes under $4,000, compared to 41% for all Chinese 
males) , and there are on:^.y half as many men in the higher 
income brackets compared to Chinese elsey/here. (Nationally, 
24% of all Chinese males make over $10, 000, l^ut only 15% in 
San Francisco and 12% in New York City malce that jnuch.) ' • 

The proportion of Chinese males With college degrees and 
in professioiidl and managerial occupations nationally 
is higher than in any otner population group. Iricpme ^ 
levels, of^ Chinese men, however, are not nearly as high proportion- 
ately/ Among' males, the ratios of persons earning $10,000 
or more to persons with college degrees or employed in higher 
status white-collar jobs fall far behind men in the total 
population in all age groups and in all areas including Hawaii 
(see Table F-3) . The ratios are particularly low in New York 
State. There the proportion of Chinese men earning $10,000 or 
more for each one with a college degree is only a third as large 
^s in the total U.S. male population and the proportion of men 
earning $10,000 or more for each one with a professional or 
managerial job is only half as much as in the total U.S. 
male population . 




to the average for the U.S. (68%). 
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As with cj^apanese working women, the percentage of Chinese 
women with incomes over $10,000 (5%) is somewhat larger than 
the U^S. average for women (3%), but small compared to men in 
any ethnic group. The ratios of women with incomes of $10,000 
or more to women with college degrees and to women in profes- 
sional and managerial jolDS are close to and in some cases above 
the ratios for women in the total population (see Table F-3) . 



Family Incomes 



About 60%, of all Chinese families have more than one earner, 
while only 51% of all U.S. families have more than one earner. 
The impact of these additional Chinese earners is to raise the 
overa]yl income of a family and to obscure the large percentage 
of individuals earning very low incomes. As a result, although 
individual income is below U.S. average, the median Chinese 
family income in 1970, at $10,610, was $1,000 higher than the 
U.S. average of $9,590. Of all Chinese families.^ 13% had incomes 
of less than $4,000, close to, but under the U.S. average (15%y. 
Another 54% had incomes over $10,000 — 7% more than the U.S. 
average. Were it not for the contribution of working wives and 
incomes from other relatives, most of these families would 
present a very different picture. 

^ncomes of Chinese families in Hawaii are particularly high. 
(As we have seen earlier, the personal incomes in Hawaii are 
also higher for the Chinese.) Only 7% of Hawaii Chinese 
families have incomes under $4,000 (one-half the U.S. average 
of 15%) , and 71% have incomes over $10,00,0 (compared to 54% 
for Chinese in the rest of t:he country) . The median Chinese 
family income there in 1970 was $14,936 — a figure inflated 
by the higher cost of living on the Islands, but nevertheless 
higher than for the other Asian subgroups in the state. 

As has been shown, obtaining^ a livelihood in New York City 
has jeen particularly difficult for the Chinese. Fanily incomes 
there are half what they are in Hawaii. In New York City, only • 
35% of the families make over $10,000 and the median income is 
down to a very low $7,8.09. 

The median income of all Chinese families whose heads were 
foreign born was $9,660 in 19 70, higher than the median family 
income for tne total U.S. in 1970. However, the income levels 
of both the most recent arrivals and of those who immigrated 
prior to 1925 are far lower. The median income of Chinese 
families whose family heads arrived between 1965 and 1970 
O only $7,372 in 1970 while the msdian income of families 
ERJG ving before 1925 was only $7,426. 



\ - 

\ 

Among all ethnic groups, Chin^ese have the lowest percentage 
of female-headed families in their^ population (7% compared to 11% 
nationally)* Of these female-headed families, 28% are living 
on less than $4,000 (41% for the rek,t of the country) and the 
same proportion of them (28%) have ihcomes over $10,000 (18% 
for the rest of the country) . The meqlan income of Chinese 
female-headed families, $6,627, is slightly higher than the 
median of the Japanese female-headed fan\ilies, r.lthough the 
median income of all Chinese families is ^$2,000 lower than 
that of all Japanese families. 

In Hawaii, 40% of Chinese female-headedXf ami lies live on 
more thai. $10,000 ani the median income of ffemale-headeJ families 
there, $8,256, is higher than the median incoW of all Chinese 
families in New York City, $7,809, an unexpected situation and 
quite different from female-headed households e;j.sewhere in the 
population. 



Filipinos 

Indi vidual Incomes 



Many older Filipino men in the U.S. have not had the 
benefits of extensive education and are employed in low-skilled, 
low-paying occupations. Expectedly, then, the income levels of 
Filipino men are lower than for men iu the total population. 
Of all Filipino men, 40% earn less than $4,000 a year (the U.S. 
average is 31%) and only 12% make over $10,000 (half the U.S. 
rate of 25%) . 



Ratios of men earning $10,000 or more to men with college 
degre 3 and co men empl^^yed in higher status white-collar jobs 
reveal furtb{er the degree to which income levels of Pilipinos 
are behind rchose of men ir :he total population. Except in 
Hawaii, in Almost -all age groups the ratios of Filipino men 
are far behiiiJ-^atios for the total poi-'^alation . Tha greatest 
injom'e lag occurs in areas ou^-ride Hawaii and Califor li^. 
It should be noted that in Hawaii the proportion of Filipino men 
aged 45-64 and earning $10,000 or nore is 10.5 times the number 
of men with a college education. These figures indicate that 
of those fev; older Filipino men who h^ve achieved a moderate 
income, most have done so v/ithout th advantages of a college 
education (see Table F-4) . 

More Filipino women are in the labor force (55%) , and 
their educational attainments are higher (27% are college 
graduates) than women in any other qroup. Despite these 
characteristics, however, the Pilipmo women are doing only 
slightly better compared to other women and not very well at 
all compared to males when their very high educational 
. achievements are considered. OfL all the Filipino women, 56% 
^ make less than $4,000, a very high percentage of lov/-income 
earners. 
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Only 5% of the Filipino women make over $10,000 (the 
same rate as Japanese and Chinese women) , a pitifully small 
percentage for a group comprised of a higher percentage of 
college graduates than any other group, male or female. In 
every location, the ratio of Filipino women 25-34 years old 
earning $10,000 or more to women in higher status occupations 
is only half as high as in the total female population (see 
Table F~4) . One must conclude that these women, most of them new 
immigrants, are seriously underpaid and underemployed. 

Expectedly, the Filipino women in Hawaii— '^and rural U.S. 
have a much lower income, 69% and 74% respectively, bringing 
in less than $4,000. (U.S. average is 69%). 



Family Incomes 
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The income of Filipino families is lower than for 
Chinese and Japanese families and more similar to the 
U.S. average, despite the fact that 61% of all Filipino 
families have more than one earner, compared to only 51% 
nationally, and 46% of all wives in husband-wife families 
V7ork, compared to only 39% nationally. 

Of all Filipino families, 14% jnake less than $4,000 
(compared to 15% in the U.S.), and 46% make mord than $10,000 
(47% in the U.S.) . The median income of Filipino families, 
$9,318, is, $300 dollars lower than the U.S. median. 

Filipino female-headed families are worse off. As we saw 
in earlier sections, the Filipino female-headed fanily is 
relatively young, and the female head in such a family is less 
likely to have grown children who can help support the family. 
In addition, Filipino women in female-headed families have the 
second highest percent of children under six in their households; 
thus child care may be an additional drain on income. 

With these financial handicaps, 46% of all Filipino female- 
headed families survive on incomes of less than $4,000 (U.S. 
average for women is 41%) . Even in areas outside of 
Hawaii and California, where 55% of all employed women are 
professionals, the percentage of low~income Filipino female- 
headed families (43%) is greater than nationally among all 
U.S. f emale-headed families, suggesting once more their 
severe underemployment. 

XT Discrepancies between women in Hawaii and women else- 
where become greater when one takes into account the 
higher cost of living on the Islands. 
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Another 20% of Filipino female-head families nationally 
have incomes over $10,000, slightly above, but close to the 
national average. The urban areas outside California and 
Hawaii have the largest percentage of such families (26%) 
with income over $10,000. This percentage, however, is not as 
great as might be expected^ given the proportion of Filipino 
female heads in these areas employed in the higher status 
professional, technical and managerial jobs (49% of all 
employed female heads) . While the ratio of Filipino female- 
headed families with incomes $10,000 or over, to the number 
of Filipino female family heads in higher status jobs is 1.1 
to 1; the ratio in urban areas outside of Hawaii and California 
is only 0.8 to 1. 
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III. G. POVERTY CHARACTERISTICS AND SOURCES OF INCOME 



( 



\ 

\ 



Social Security 

Japanese Arherican families are receiving Social Security 
'benefits at the level all families nationally do (20%). 
Chinese and Filipino families both are getting Social Security 
at a far low^er xate (14% for both) (see. Table G-1) . 

/ The major group of Social Security recipients is thd 

elderly and a perhaps more detailed profile of the rates at 
which some of the elderly are receiving Social Security 
benefits may be obtained by comparing the rates at which 
elderly household heads are receiving this type of income. 
Such data, however , are only available in a few cities with 
high concentrations of Asian Americans (see Table and 
not on a state- or nation-wide basis. 

The local data reveal a considerable amount of variation from 
city to city. For the Japanese, the elderly family heads in 
San Francisco are receiving Social Security at a rate com- 
parable to other elderly family heads in the city. The propor- 
tion of elderly unrelated individuals receiving such income, 
however, is far lower than the average for the city (64%. com- 
pared to 75%). In Los Angeles, Japanese male family heads 
are receiving Social Security benefits at a rate 5% below the 
norm while elderly unrelated individuals in that city are 
receiving Social Security at a rate slightly above the average. 

In San Francisco, the proportion of Chinese elderly family 
heads who are receiving Social Security is close to the pro- 
portion in the total population; the proportion of elderly 
unrelated individuals receiving such income is 3% lower, 
however. In Los Angeles the proportion of elderly male heads 
receiving Social Security is 13% below the average for the 
city and for e'lderly female heads, 7% below. In New York, only 
a little more than half of all Chinese female family heads 
who are elderly are receiving any type of Social Security 
benefits, while over three-quarters of the elderly female 
family heads of all races are getting this_type of income. 

Among the elderly in all three subgroups, it is the 
Filipinos who are most underserved. Elderly Filipino house- 
hold heads of every type in both San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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are receiving Social Security benefits at rates below the 
total populations in those cities. In San Francisco, for 
example", 13% fewer elderly male family heads and 12% fewer 
elderly unrelated individuals receive Social Security income 
compared to their Qounterparts in the total population of the 
city. There are fevT'elderly female heads in the Filipino^ 
population, but of those few none receive Social Security. 

The data on households receiving Social Security are 
only differentiated by the age of the household head (i.e. 
elderly and not elderly) . Data show, however, tj:iat compared 
to the total population, a larger proportion of Asian American 
elderly live as other relatives in families (Table G-2) . The 
designated head of the family that such an elderly persons lives 
in is likely to be a grown son, daughter, or other relative 
less than 65 years of age. Since there are more Asian elderly 
living with younger relatives, one would expect that the 
proportion of ASian families with heads who are not elderly 
but containing a member receiving Social Security, would be 
greater than in the total population (reflecting the greater 
presence of elderly persons in Asian homes) . Yet data show 
the proportions of younger Asian families receiving Social 
Security to be lov;er than expected. In the -total population, 
fjie ratio of the percent of elderly persons living as relatives 
in a faifiily 1/ to the percent of younger families receiving 
Social Se /urity is 1.0 to 1 in San Francisco and 1.4 in both 
Los Angeles and New York City. In every case, however, there are 
more elderly Asian relatives per yomger Asian family receiving 
Social Security (see Table G-2) . The rates at which such 
families are receiving Social Security has apparently not kept 
up with the proportion of Asian families containing elderly 
people, suggesting that elderly , Asians living as other relatives 
in families are not receiving Soc±al Security at the rate of 
such persons in the total population (see Table G-2) . 



Social Security Income 

What is clear, is that the average Social Security income 
that As iaiT'Ameri can 'families receive is, in nearly every case, 
lov;er than the income received by families of all races. As 
Table G-3 illustrates, at virtually every level, (with the 
exception of Japanese in New York) , the mean Social Security 
income earned by Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino families is 
lower than the mean income for families in the total popula- 
tion . Nationally, the mean incomes for urban Japanese families 
is $178 lower; for urban Filipino families,. $219 lower; and 
for urban Chinese families, S366 lower than the mean Social 
Security income of the total urban populatiohv. 

\ 

IT Defined as an elderly person v;hose relatioriehip in the 
O „ household is neither that of the hous.ehold head nor a household 

ERJC head's wife. Such person is most likely to be liying with 

h nimiymrfTTTii i in yQunger relatives. 
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Mean Social Security and Public Assistance 
Incomes For Families: 1969 



U>S, Urban 

All Races. 
Japamese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 

U>S> Rural * 
All Races 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 

Hawaii 



All Races 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 

California 

All Races 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 

San Francisco, Calif . 
All Races 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 

Los Angeles, Calif . 
All Races 
Japaeese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 

New York State 
All Races 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipinos 



Rural Nonfarm only 
^ not available • 



Social 
Security 



$1676 
149 8 
1310 
1457 



$1539 
1486 
1225 
1464 



$1506 
1428 
1450 
1469 



$1678 
1427 
1291 
1395 



$1673 
1451 
1227 
1395 



$1620 
1403 
1352 
1536 



$1717 
1774 
1227 

' 1626 



Amount ' 
Difference 



$0 

-178 
-366 
-219 



$0 
-53 
-314 
-75 



$0 
-78 
-56 
-37 



$0 

-251 
-387 
-283 



$0 

-222 
-446 
-278 



$0 

-217 
-26 8 
-84 



$0 
+57 
-490 
-91 



Fublic 
Assistance 



$1387 
1332 
1245 
1358 



$1062 
1044 
NA 
1385 



$1666 
1451 
1627 
1679 



$1465 
1292 
1174 
1273 



?1526 
NA 
1162 
127 3 



$1579 
1358 
1399 
1045 



$1946 
NA 
1320 
1336 



Amount 
Difference 



mean incomes on Rural Farm are largely 



$0 
-55 
-142 
-29 



$0 
-18 
NA 
+ 323 



$0 

-215 

-39 

+13 



$0 

-173 
-291 
-192 



$0 
NA 
-36 4 
-253 



$0 

-221 
-18P 
-5^4 



$0 

NA 
-626 
-610 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 U.S. Census of Population , 

General Economic and Social Characteristics FC(1)-C1, C6, C13; 

Subject Reports : Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos in the United 

States PC (2) -16; "Operation Leap" Tabulations (Unpublished) 
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One can only speculate upon the reasons for. the rates 
being lower. Most elderly Asians have been in this country 
and in the labor, market long enough to have qualified for 
Social Security. With the exception of those who were rural 
farm workers not qualifying for Social Security until recently,, 
most Asian elderly should have qualified for incoiuc at the same" 
level as the U.S. elderly population. 

Families with Public Assistance 



In the entire U.S. there is an average of 2.1 families in 
poverty for every one receiving public assistance. Among Asians, 
only Filipino families are receiving welfare at a ratio equal to 
the national level. Japanese and Chinese families in poverty 
receive asristance at a lower rate, with 2.2 Japanese families 
and 2.8 Chinese families in poverty for every one getting public 
support. Clearly they are behind the rest of the country where 
public assistance is concerned. 

Many factors may be responsible for this. For reasons of 
pride pr unf am.iliarity with the government institutions, many 
Asians may be reluctant to register for public welfare, pre- 
ferring to survive on the little they have or depending upon 
relatives for support. Many who are not yet citizens may 
believe they are not entitled to welfare assistance. Newer 
immigrants and the elderly may not even know that this form 
of assistance exists. If they do, they may find language 
difficulties a barrier or they may be confused by the compli- 
cated procedures involved in applying for such assistance. 



Public Assistance in Local Areas- 



The levels of families in poverty and families receiving 
welfare in selected areas for the three Asian subgroups are 
depicted in Chart G--a. City level data for families and unre- 
lated individuals in poverty are shown in Table G-4. The data 
show that locally, in some areas, the gap between Asian fami- 
lies in poverty and Asian families on welfare is greater still. 

For the Japanese, the ratio of families in poverty to 
families on public assistance is poorest in areas outcide 
Hawaii and California. In those areas there are 3.8 Japanese 
families with incomes below poverty for every one family with 
welfare. Local figures from Los Angeles shov/, that in that 
city, the proportion of Japanese poverty families and unre-- 
O lated individuals receiving public assistance is only a third 
ERXC the proportion in the total population in the city. A mere 12? 

ISi^ 
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ASIAN AMERICAN POVERTY AND WELFARE DATA 
FOR SELECTED AREAS 
% Families in Poverty . % Families Receiving Welfare 



U.S. TOTAL 



JAPANESE 



CHINESE 



11% 



11%: 



10% 



13% 



14%' 



FILIPINOS 



11 %• 



12%: 



11% 



2.1 



6.3% 



5.5% 



2.2 



.1.8 



2.0 



1.8% 



5% 



3.8% 



m 

3.8 1 



2.9% 



' 2.7% 



1.9 1 




2.2 




4.1 



1.7 



1.8 



2.2 



■3.5 



3:4% 



5.2% 



5.9% 



m 



6.3% 



^7.5% 



8.5% 



3.1% 



U.S. TOTAL 



HAWAII 



CALIFORNIA 

OUTSIDE 
HAWAH 
8. CALIF. 



HAWAII 

CALIFORNIA 

URBAN CALIF. 

URBAN 
NEW YORK 



HAWAII 



CALIFORNIA 



RURAL U.S. 

OUTSIDE 
HAWAII 
I CALIF. 



15 



10 



5 



0 



5 



10 



fource: U.S. Bureau of tho Consus 1970 c<L-nsu5 of Population : Gc-noral Social 

and F.cononic Chararteristi'c.q , I'nitcc! .'"tatos Surmary , PC(l)-cl 

Sub]Gct R eports; Japanese, rhinese, and Filip inos in the United 

State s PC(2)-lr, — ' 

- 
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Table G-4 

Percent of all Poverty Househo ld s Receiving Public Assistance : 

1970 



All 

Families 



San FranciscOvj> Calif . ^ 

All Races 31% 

Japanese ^ NA 

Chinese " 10 

Pilipino 19 



Female 

Head Families 



4 8% 
NA 
19 
NA 



Unrelated 
Individuals 



13% 
NA 
14 
8 



Los Angeles y Calif. 

hrll Races ^ 34 

Japanese 12 

Chinese 5 

Pilipino 8 



51 
^ 37 
NA 
NA 



13 
4 
9 
4 



New York 
County f N. Y. 

All Races 
' Chinese * 



39 
2 



58 
0 



15 

12 ** 



* Census Tracts in and near New York's Chinatown only. 
** Includes 16% Blacks. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Populatio n, 
"Operation Leap" Tabulations (unpublished) ; Subject 
Reports: Low Income Areas in Large Citi es PC(2)-9B 
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o$ all Japanese families in poverty and 4% of unrelated 
individuals in poverty are getting public assistance comparea 
to 34% of' all families in pover.ty and 13% of all unrelated 
individuals receiving public assistance. 

Ratios of families in poverty to families receiving public 
assistance among Chinese are particularly imbalanced in urban 
New York State which has the highest proportion of new immi- 
grants and the largest percentage of families in poverty of 
any Asian group. There is only one family receiving welfare 
m that state to every 4.1 families in poverty. 

Data for San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York show 
that compared to impoverished families in the total populations 
oi: those cities, only a small percentage of the Chinese poor 
are receiving welfare. {One- third as many in San Francisco, 
one-seventh as many in Los Angeles and one-twentieth as many in 
New York.) In San Francisco, the rate at which Chinese unre- 
lated individuals in poverty are receiving welfare appears to 
be- up to the average level for the city, in Los Angeles, 
however, the proportion of welfare recipients among the poor 
IS 4% below the city average and in New York, 3% below the 
city average. 

For the Filipino population, the ratio of families in 
poverty to families receiving welfare are seriously imbalanced 
m urban areas outside Hawaii and California (3.5 to 1). Also, 
local data for San Francisco and Los Angeles, indicate that in' 
these two cities, the proportion of Filipino families in pov- 
erty receiving public assistance is not comparable to total 
populations. While 31% of all poverty families in San Fran- 
cisco are on welfare, only 19% of Filipino poverty families 
are. 13% of impoverished unrelated individuals in that city 
receive welfare, but a mere 8% of Filipino unrelated indivi- - 
duals who are poor receive this type of assistance. The gap 
is even greater in Los Angeles where only a third as many 
impoverished unrelated individuals are on welfare compared to 
the total population (see Table G-4) ., 

Fublic Assistance Income 

As with Social Security income, the average public assis- 
tance income that Asian American families receive is, in nearly 
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every case,i/ lower than the income received by families of 
all races (see Table G--3) . The difference for Japanese 
families is particularly great in Lps Angeles where welfare 
income for Japanese families is $221 lower than the average 
for all the families in the city. For Chinese and^'PilipinO 
families with welfare incomes the income differential is 
greatest in Nev; York State. (The average income for Chinese 
is $626 below the New York State average and the average for 
Filipino families is $610 below the state average. Data on 
Japanese families are not available.) 



Poverty of Families 



Japanese 



Nationally, the rate of poverty among Japanese families 
(6%) is far lower than the U.S. average (11%). In Hawaii 
and California, the rates are lower still; only 4% Japanese in 
Hawaii and 6% in California are in poverty. A quarter (24%) 
of all Japanese families live outside of Hawaii and California; 
the rate of poverty among these families is up to 11% — equal 
to the U.S. average. 

There is greater poverty among the, foreign-born Japanese 
compared to the rest of the Japanese population. Of all 
foreign-born Japanese families, a quarter of whom are elderly, 
17% had incomes under poverty level in 1970 and a very high 
22% of all families with foreign-born heads who were elderly 
had poverty incomes. 



1/ The only exceptions are the higher mean public assistance 
incomes earned by Filipino families in rural areas and in 
Hawaii. A factor to consider here, however, is the very much 
larger size of Filipino families. While the average size of 
a U.S. rural non-farm family is 3.68 persons, the average 
size of a Filipino rural non-farm family is 4.50 persons,. The 
average size of a Filipino family in Hawaii is 4.80 persons. 
With the larger number of dependents, one v/ould expect the 
average public assistance income also to be. greater. The i 
/'.gure is further inflated because 69% of all Filipino non- 
[Qrm, families live in Hawaii v;here the cost of living is at 
afeast 25% greater than in most other parts of the country* 

^-^ICi 
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Of all Japanese families in poverty, 40% are female 
headed, although the percentage of Japanese families with 
female heads that are in poverty (25%) is lower than the 
U,S, average (32%). .But in the areas outr^ide of Hawaii and 
California, nearly half (48%) of all Japanese poverty families 
arc female beaded and the percent of female-headed families 
in poverty is up to 37%, comparable to other ethnic minority 
groups. Japanese outside of Hawaii and California do not 
receive public assistance at the same rate as in the two states, 
yet their rate of poverty is much higher. Clearly, poverty 
is still a problem for Japanese families and a greater effort 
must be made to reach these people. 



Chinese 



The national rate of poverty among Chinese families (10%) 
is close to the rate for the total U-S. (il%). In Hawaii, 
only half as many Chinese families are poor (6%) ; but in 
New York City, the rate of poverty is much higher (15%). To 
make matters worse, at the same time that poverty is so great 
in New York, the percentage of families receiving public 
assistance in the city (3.4%) is much lower than the U.S. 
national average (5.a%). 

Poverty among families headed by females is not as great 
a problem for the Chinese. Only 13% of all Chinese poverty 
families are headed by females. Only 20% of all Chinese 
female-headed families live in poverty while 32% of all 
female-headed families in the U.S. do. Unlike most other 
groups, the close link between female-headed families and 
poverty does not exist for the Chinese. 



Filipinos 

Of all Filipino families, 12% are in poverty. This is 
slightly more than the U.S. average (11%). In rural areas, 
14% of all Filipino families are poor. The problem of 
poverty is particularly acute for Filipino families headed 
by females, 40% of which are in poverty. The rates for 
such families in Hawaii (43%) and rural areas (48%) are 
higher stilj. 

With the high percentage of female-headed families with 
dependent children, 1/ fewer of these faniilies have the benefit 
of adult children who can -contribute to the support of the 
family. 

.P' 7 3% of the Filipino families with female heada In Hawaii 
Q and 72% of such families in rural areas have children under 18 
ERJCl^ compared with 69% for Filipinos nationally and 55% for all 
aaa^aaa female-headed families in the U.S. 
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Poverty of Individuals 

The rates of poverty among individuals in the Asian 
American populations are similar to the rates found among 
families. Filipinos have the highest rate of individual 
poverty of all three subgroups; at 14%, it is the same as 
the U.S. average. The rate of Chinese persons in 
poverty (13%) is just under the U.S. average and the rate for 
Japanese persons is the ^lowest at 8%. 

Poverty of Elderly Asians 

Despite a greater tendency among Asian families to look 
after surviving elders, as evidenced in rates of extended 
families, the rate of poverty among Asian elderly is as 
serious as it is for elderly in the country as a whole. 

A fifth (19%) of all Japanese, 65 years old and over, are 
poor — a substantial proportion though less theifi the U.S* 
average (26%). In areas outside Hawaii and California, the 
percentage of elderly Japanese who are poor (26%) is the 
same as the U.S. average. Poverty, however, is very much 
higher among Japanese elderly in rural areas who live without 
their families. 

The percentage of poor among elderly' Pilipinos nationally 
is, at 25%, about the same as the U.S. average. The problems 
are worse in Hawaii and rural U.S., where about one-third 
of all elderly (33% and 31% respectively) are poor. 

Poverty among Chinese elderly is the highest for all Asians. 
Nationally, 28% of all the Chinese elderly are poor. In San 
Francisco, 31% are poor and in New York City the rate is a 
very high 40%. 

Poverty among Asians is not just a problem of the elderly, 
however. Since the percentage of elderly in the total popula- 
tions is lower than the U.S. average, the percentage of elderly 
in the poor population is^ also lower. Only one-fifth or 21% 
of all Japanese poor are elderly. Elderly constitute only 
12% and 13% respectively of the Pilipino and Chinese poverty 
populations. '\ 

Unrelated Individuals \ 

The poverty rate among unrelated individuals, those persons 
who live alone or without their families, has always been high. 
Nationally, 37% of all such unrelated individuals live in 
poverty. Among the J.apanese and Pilipinos, the rate of poverty 
in this population is somewhat lower at 34% and 30% respectively. 

^^.^y^ 
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I ^'"u''^ Chinese (40%) surpasses the U.S. 
total rate. Among the elderly who are poor, a very large 
sffo? ?? ^""^ unrelated individuals, In the U.S. as a whole, 

The ?ftJs a?f ^;^n H- ^^^^ P°^^^^y live alone ^ 

TJL^Ie ^ nt^ hxgher among the Asians, with 58% of the 

^fK??v ^^^^^^y P°°^ ^^-^ 63% of the Filipino 

fs probab?rdnrr-.H'°-^-- "^^"^ ^^^"^^^ PilipinL this 
iln^^S ^ -^^^^ immigration patterns that consigned 

Sowe^^r^^'''''"^''''-^ childless status. Among JapanLJ? 
IZZ ' "^^1°^^^^ °f the elderly poor who live alone are 
women, many of whom have been widowed. 

. The rate of poverty among such elderly unrelated individ- 

a?l T^LSf ^^'"fi^^'i^^ ^^^^ ''"''^1 ^^^^s- Nationally 65% of 
In^Snn ^l^^^ly unrelated individuals and 79% of all - 
aJe in povertj!^ unrelated individuals living in rural areas 

In the total U.S. population, nearly half (49%) of all the 
poor, unrelated individuals are elderly. Surprisingly for 
Asians, the percentage of elderly in that population is much 
lower. Only 31% of the Japanese, 24% of the Chinese, and 28% 
Of the Pi lip mo poor, living as unrelated individuals, are elderly. 
There IS a much larger percentage of younger Asian unrelated 
individuals living in poverty than for other groups. The 
people that fall into this category include those immigrants 
who have entered the country alone intending, perhaps, to earn 
enough money to bring their families over. Among the Filipinos, 
the lack of women has led many males to remain bachelors (in- 
cluding males under 65) . other persons in this category may 
be students who are barely supporting themselves through 
extended years of education and women who have not ma-rried or 
are apart from their families ^ 

Housing 

A major problem that is manifest in many Asian American 
households both in poverty and not in poverty is that they 
are living in substandard overcrowded housing (see Table g-5) 
Compared to the total U.S. population a greater percentage 
of the housing units in all three Asian American subgroups 
nationally are considered overcrowded (i.e. with 1.01 or more 
persons per room) , although the problem is greater in the 
Pilipmo and Chinese populations in the United States than 
among the Japanese. 

Overcrov/ding is most acute among Filipinos, 28% of whose 
^ households, contain more than one person to a room. 4(5% of 
ERJC Pilipino families in Honolulu, 30% in San Francisco, and 
wm^iwH 27% m Los Angeles live under such substandard conditions. 
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Table G-5 
Substandard Housing Among 
Asian Americans in Selected Areas 





U.S. 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Pilipinos 




Total 


Total 


Poverty 


m ^ 4. ^ 1 1 

TotalJ 


Poverty 


Total 


Poverty 


Total U.S. 








1 








% overcrowded (1.01 or 
more persons per room) 


8 


9 


NA 


20 


NA 


28 


NA 


% units without complete 
plumbing 


7 


4 


NA 


10 


NA 


9 


MA 


T.nQ Annplp^ . Call f 
















% overcrowded (1.01 or 

Tnm^<^ nPT^^nn^ Df*r room) 




7^ 


9% 


23% 


23% 


27% 


31% 


% units without complete 
plumbing ; 


2 


3 


8 


5 


5 


4 


3 


San Pranfi c;po . Palif- 
















% overcrowded (1.01 or 
morp DPr^on^ Dpr room) 


6 


5 


7 


24 


28 


30 


24 


% units without complete 
plumbing 


8 


5 


5 


20 


41 


11 


28 


















% overcrowded (1.01 or 




12 


NA 


30 


37* 


23 


NA 


'5 units without complete 
plumbing 


3 


7 


NA 


22 


NA 


7 


NA 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
















% overcrowded (1.01 or 
more persons per room) 


18 


18 


NA 


19 


NA 


40 


NA 


Z units without complete 
plumbing 


4 


2 


NA 


4 


NA 


17 


NA 



















* Data for area m and near N'^^w York City's Chinatown, all income 
levels included. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, 
Subject Reports: Japanese, Chinese and Pilipmos m the 
United States PC(2)-1G; "Operation Leap" Tabulations (unpublished)? 
Housing Characteristics, U.S. Summary HC(1) -Al. 
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A fifth of all Chinese housing in the ^United States is 
regarded as overcrowded. The conditions for the Chinese are 
worst in New York City where a third of all housing units 
contains more than 1.01 persons per room. Additionally, a 
fifth of all Chinese housing in New York and San Francisco is 
without adequate plumbing. 

The tendency to live as extended families, as well as the 
arrival of new immigrants, increase Asian housing needs. 
Existing housing services, however, have avparently failed to 
meet this need. Yet maintaining the situation as^ it now exists 
would cl^early be detrimental to the health and safety of many 
Asians in the United States. 
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III. KOREAN AMERICANS 



The 1970 Census represents the first time that Koreans^ 
were enumerated as a separate ethnic group* In that year, 
70,000 were reported, making them the fifth largest Asian 
subgroup in the United States V according to the U.S. j 
Census. 2/ By 19 80 the Korean population is likely to be 
the fourth largest Asian subgroup* 

Currently, Koreans are the second largest Asian group 
immigrating into the United States. While the rate of 
increase of the largest group, the Filipinos, has leveled 
off somewhat, the rate of increase among the Koreans still 
rises steadily (see Chart A-a, in Section A. Recent 
Immicraticn) . During the first three years since the 
1970 "census was taken, another 56,100 Koreans immigrated 
to the U.S. (see Table H-1) an 80% increase over the 1970- 
population. If this same rate of immigration is maintained 
for the rest of this decade, there' will be over a quarter 
of a million Koreans in the country by 1980, 3.6 times the 
number reported in the 1970 Census. V Population character- 
istics for Korean Americans -are presented in Table H-2. 



The very sharp increase in Korean immigration in the 
three years since the 1970 Census has resulted in major 
changes in population that may severely limit the validity 
of the 1970 data. 



ERIC 



1/ Unless specified otherwise, data on Koreans are taken 
from the U.S. Bureau ot the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Subject Reports: Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos in the 
United States , PC(2)-1G, Tables 48 and 49 (a 2-page report 
on the social and economic characteristics of Koreans in the 
U.S.). Some information is also drawn from Detailed Charac- 
teristics , PC(1)-D Series, U.S. Summary and by individual 
states. Total Census figures on Koreans vary from 69,510 
to 70,598 (in both cases excluding the State of Alaska) due 
to the limited size of the sample. In a separate Census 
sample, 149 persons in Alaska were identified as being of 
Korean ancestry. 

2/ The four largest being the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Pilipinos, a.nd the Hawaiians. 

3/ U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Servicp, Annual 
Reports (1970-1973), Table 9. 
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Table H-1 

Changes in the Korean Population Since the 1970 Census 



197 0 Korean 
Population 


U.S. 


Honolulu 
SMSA 


T'Os Angeles 
SMSA 


New York 
SMSA 


70,000 


8,939 


9,395 


4,685 


% Foreign 
Born 1970 


54%. 


21% 


62% 


63% 


Koreans 
Immigratinc 
FY 1971 
FY 1972 
FY 197 3 


14,300 
18,900 
22,900 


442 
696 
1,060 


1,186 
1,742 
2,052 


1,202 
1,937 
1,660 


Net Increase* 


80% 


25% 


57% 


97% 


% Foreign 
Born 1973** 


74^ 


37% 


75% 


82% 



*Net increase can only be taken as a low estimate as 
Immigration data do not take into consideration Asian aliens 
residing in the cities whose visa statuses are those of non- 
immigrants, but subject to change, 

foreign born in 1973 are calculate^ on the assumption that 
all additional Koreans that have immigrated are of foreign 
birth and that minimal numbers of Korean infants were born in 
each place during the three years since the|Census. 



Source: U.^. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population 
Subject Reports: Japan ese, Chinese and P iling nn^, n ^-V^^ r^nif-r] 
fff^i ;^^9ration and Naturalization Se rvice, Annual Reports 
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Population Characteristic;^^ of the U,S. Total Population 
and Korean Americans ^ 1970 



t 


5. 

•Total 


Koraans 


r.'.S. 


SMSA's 


Honolulu 


jiiigeles 


New 


Population Distribution 


203.2 
million 


70,000 


8,938 


9 ,195 


4,685 


Number 


% of All Sub-Group 


100% 


100% 


13% 


13% 


7% 


% of Group w/Mother 
^ Tongue Other Thein 
English 


21% 


76% 




XT 7\ 


XT A 


Nativity 

% Native Born 

» Boi-n in Differ- | 
ent State 


95 

i 

32 I 


46 
27 


79 

1 


38 

i 

28 I 


37 
27 


Age Distribution 
% Under 18 


i 

34 




• 37 


32 


32 


% 65 cind Over 


10 


3 


(Hawaii ) 
7 


(Calif .XN 
3 


I.Y.Sfcate 
3 


Education Completed 
(25 Yrs. old & Over) 
% 8 or less Years 
School Completed 


26 . 


19 


19 


12 


13 

* 81" ' 


% H.S. Grads 


55 


71 


68 


83 


% College Grads 


11 


36 




31 




Enrollment 

% 3-4 'fear Olds 
in School 


? "J 


22 


36 


34 


30 


% 18-24 Year Olds 
in School: Male 

Female 


29 


- 1 


1 4" 
37 


36 
46 


4: 

' 30 


Labor Force 

% in Le±>or Force: 

L Id X c 


77 
41 


76 
42 


78 
53 


76 

i fin 


79 
41 


Income Characteristics 
% Persons w/incomes 
Under Male 
$4 ,000 : Female 


34 
. 69 


36 
64 


26 
55 


31 
55 


24 
46 


% Persons w/lncomes 
?iO,0CC .lo 
& Over: . '^*ui^ 


25 
3.1 


28 


39 


23 
3.7 


35 

1?..7 


% Female-Headed 
Families 


11 


15 


18 


13 


5 



Source \ 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population : 
Detailed Characteristics, United States Summary , PC (1 ) -Dl 
Subject Reports: Japanese > Chinese, and Filipjinos 



Subject Report 
in the United States, PC(2)-1G 



/ 



/ 



Despite these limitations, it is assumed that/ the 
characteristics and profiles suggested by this a^^alysis 
iriay still reflect some portions of if not all of' the Korean 
populations in this country. / 

The Koreans in the U.S. are a more dispersed population 
than other Asians. According to the Census^ 44% of all 
Koreans live in the western region, 20% in the Northeast, 
19% in the Midwest, and 17% in the South. The majority of 
earlier Korean immigr<ints, who came to this country at the 
beginning of the century, and their native-born descendants 
have concentrated mostly in the West, in the states of Hawaii 
and California. As a result, one-half of all Koreans born 
in the U.S. live in the western part of the U.S. 



As v;e have seen in Section B, Popui^relon, "the patterns 
of settlement by the more recent Korean immigrants have 
been diffuse. For example, among Korean immigrants immi- 
grating between 1965 and 1973 (see Table, B-2), less than 
a third v/ent to states in the West. The remaining immigrants 
are almost evenly distributed in all the other regions of 
the country — a pattern unlike that of the other Asian 
immigrant populations. 

This pattern of settlement is reflected in the distribu- 
tion of foreign -born Koreans in the United States. In 1970, 
only one~third of all foreign-born Koreans lived in the West. 

Of all Koreans born in the United States, 60% are under 
18, their numbers including third-generation Koreans as well 
as children of more recent immigrants. In Honolulu, 79% 
of Korean residents are native born (perhaps only 63% by 
1973), by far the highest proportion for any part of the 
country, and of those, only 5% were not born in the State of 
Hawaii .V 

l/Atter lyu/, immigration from Hawaii to the Mainland by 
Koreans was prohibited and the population on the Islands 
remained cut off from other Korean communities in the U.S. 
While 5% of all recent Korean immigrants v;ent to Hawaii, 
the population in that state consists largely of long-term 
residents who span several generations in the state. Cf . 
Shin, Linda, "Koreans in America, 1903-1954," in Amerasia 
Journal for a history of the early Koreans in Hawaii and 
elsewEere in the U.S. 
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Nationally, th6 proportion of the Korean population still 
.imder 18 (35%) is about the same as it is for the entire U.S. 
population (34%) . The proportion is slightly higher in Honolulu 
(37%), where the largely U.S. -born Korean population tends to 
have larger families. In 1970, only 32% of the Korean popu- 
lation in. Los Angeles and New York were under 18 (with the 
immigration of more Korean familes, that proportion may have 
changed) . 

A great many of those younger Koreans were born in Korea. 
Over a third (36%) of all Koreans immigrating since 1970 were 
19 and under when they arrived, and most of them were 9 years 
of age or under (see Table H-3) . 



Table H-3 

Age Distribution of Korean Immigrants at Time of Arrival : 

1970-1973 





Males ; 


Females 


Age 


Total 
Number 


. ^ . J 

Distributioq 


Total 
Number 


% 

Distribution 


Total 


21,193 


100% i 


34,907 


100% 


Under 5 


3,139 


— r 

15 i 


5,008 


14 


5-9 


2,429 


— f 

11 


2,703 


8 


10-19 


2,883 


14 


3, 819 


11 


20-29 


4,019 


19 


14,028 


40 


30-39 


6,36 3 


30 


6,410 


18 


40-49 


1,526 


l' 


1,419 


4 


50-59 


494 


2 


811 


2 


60 and 
Over 


340 


2 


709 


2 



Source: U,S. Immigration and Naturalization Service Annual 
Reports (1970-1973) . 
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Because many of these child immigrants are of school 
age, the language problem they face as they enter American 
schools becomes a major handicap. In fact, English language 
facility is a major problem for all Koreans., hampering the 
ability of the adults to obtain a good job as well as the 
performance of children in school. Of all Koreans in the 
country in 1970, 76% listed Korean as their mother tongue 
(58% of the native-born population and 91% of the foreign- 
born) . 1/ 



Only 3% of the Korean population is elderly, less than 
one-third the proportion of elderly in the United States popu- 
lation as a whole. Recent immigrants have left their elderly 
relatives behind in Korea. In Hawaii, where the Korean popu- 
lation has been present for some time, the proportion of elderly 
(7%) is closer to the national averages. 



IT U.S. Bureau of the Census,, 1970 Census of Population ^ 
Subject Reports: National Origin arid Language , PC(2)-1A, Table 
19. According to this source, 53,500 Koreans had Korean as 
their mother tongue in 1970. One can assume that virtually 100% 
of the Koreans immigrating to the U.S. since then also have 
Korean as a mother tongue. On that assumption, the number 
of Koreans with a mother tongue of Korean v;ould have doubled 
since 1970. 



\ 170 
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The educational achievenents of the Korean population in 
the U. are quite high, especially in areas where Koreans 
are largely recent immigrants. Preference in the granting of 
immigration visas has been given to those Koreans with, special 
skills and good educational backgrounds, resulting in this 
high educational profile. About 20% of the adult Koreans in 
the country have had eight or fewer years of school compared 
with 26% of all persons in this country. The percentages of 
such undereducated persons are much lower in those cities where 
the Korean populations are largely recert immigrants. in 
Los Angeles, only 12% have eight or fewer years of school and 
in Kew York, 13% have. 

In the country as a whole, 55% of all adults have completed 
high school. Among Koreans, 71% have (over 80% in Los Angeles 
and New York) . 

Perhaps the most startling educational characteristic for 
the Korean population, however, is the percentage of college 
educated in the population. Nationally, over one- third of 
their population (36%) have a college education, compared to 
11% in the country as a whole. In Hawaii, where the population 
is largely native born, only 15% are college educated — a rate 
much closer to that of the population at large. But in New 
York, with its higher percentage of immigrant Koreans, 53% 
of all adults have had 4 or more years of college — a rate five 
times the rate for the U.S. total population. 

Census records some 1,700 Korean males and 1,600 females 
between the ages of 18 and 24 as enrolled in college in the 
United States in 1970 . There is a great imt»alance in the rates 
these number reflect, however. While the 1,800 moles repre- 
sent 51% of all Korean males in their age group, tne 1,600 
females enrolled are only 26% of their sex in this age group. 
There are, in fact, many more young women in the Korean popu- 
lation of this country. According to Table H-4| 66% of all 
Korean immigrants since 1970 were female. Hence, the enrolled 
females are a small proportion of the total 18^24 year old 
Korean female population. 1/ 



T7 Women particularly outnumber men among immigrating Koreans 
20-29 years old. Many of these women are so-called "war brides" 
married to U.S. servicemen. The high proportion of Korean war 
brides can be documented by the fact that while the 19 70 Census 
reported 12,000 Korean male family heads, it reported 18,000 
Korean wives of family heads. At least a third of the Korean 
v/ives, then, are married to non-Koreans. 
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Table H-4 
Sex Distribution of Korean 
Immigrants : 1970-1973 

Age % Total % Male % Female 



Total 


100% 


34% 


66 


Under 5 


100 


37 


63 


5-9 


100 


47 


53 


10-19 


100 


41 


59 


20-29 


100 


18 


82 


30-39 


100 


48 


52 


40-49 


100 


55 


45 


50-59 


100 


37 


63 


60 and over 


100 


32 


68 



Source: U^S* Immigration arid Naturalization Service, Annual 
Reports , 1970-1973, 



Interestingly, the rates of college enrollment are reversed 
in Los Angeles, where a very high 46% of all Korean women 18-24 
years old are in school and only 36% of Korean males are. Data 
are not available to enable one to ascertain whether the 18-24 
year old Korean population in Los Angeles is largely foreign- 
born U.S. -born. The many sducational institutions located 
in the Los Angeles area, coupled with the fact that that city 
has the largest Korean comirunity in the U.S., could possibly 
lead more iCorean , women to go there for their education. 

The labor force participation rate of Koreans/ nationally, 
is close to the level for the total population. 76% of all 
Korean men are in the work force compared to 77% of all men 
Who are, and 42^^of Korean women are in the labor force compared 
to 41% of all women in the country. This participation rate is 
much lower, however, than levels for women in oth-^ ^ Asian subgroups. 
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Only in Greater Honolulu (53%) and Los Angeles (56%) do labor 
force participation rates of the Korean women apprqach levels 
of other Asian women. 

Over one- third of the Korean 3-4 year olds in Honolulu and 
Los Angeles, where labcr force participation rates of Korean 
women are higher, are enrolled in school. These rates are 
higher than rates among other Asian subgroups in these cities 
where the labor force participation rates of their female 
population are also high. For example, in the Greater Los 
Angeles area, 50% of all Korean women are working and 34% of 
their 3-4 year olds are in school. Among the Japanese, 53% of 
tlie women are working and only 30% are in school. 

However, it is the Korean children of foreign-born parents, 
many of them living outside these two cities, who most need 
access to preschool programs to assist in their adjustment to 
classes taught in the English language* The rate of Korean 
3-4 year olds attending preschool programs outside of the two 
cities is do\:^ to 20%. 

Tabulations from the Census Bureau provided no data on the 
' occupations of Korean workers in 1970. The overwhelming majority 
of those Koreans who reported an occupation when they immigrated 
to the country (see Table H-5) indicated highly skilled back- 
grounds as professional, technical and managerial workers. As 
has been sjiown in Section E- Employment, there has been a 
tendency for newly immigrant workers with such backgrounds to 
be unable to find comparable employment in the U.S. and to be 
forced to work in lower skilled, lower paying jobs. 

Some indication of the degree to which the Koreans are 
underemployed can be determined through an analysis of the 
percentage of persons earning $10,000, or more compared to the 
percentage with 4 years college or more. 

In 1970, the income levels of Korean males and females were 
close to national levels. The percentage of those earning 
under $4,000 and over $10,000 were close to the figures for 
the total U.S. population, with persons in Honolulu and New York 
City earning the largest incomes on the average. However, when 
viewed from the perspective of the high proportions of college 
educated in the Korean population, the earnings of Koreans in 
the United States are much lower than those of the total U.S. 
populations. 
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Table H-5 

Occupational Distribution of Korean Inmiqrants at Time of Arrival ; 

1965-1973 



All Korean .Immigrants 
Reporting an 
Occupation* 




100% 


Professional/ Technical 
and Managerial Workers 




72 


Clerical and Sales 
Workers 




7 ^ 


Craftsmen and 
Operatives 




12 


Laborers r Farm & Nonfarm 




1 


Service Workers, 

Including Domestics 




8 



* Represents 2 7% of all Korean immigrants. The remainder, 
including housewives and children/either did not have an 
occupation or did not report one. 

Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service Annual 
Reports 1965-1973. 
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The data are not fine enough to permit an ana^lysis by 
age and sex. The table below, however, shows that as with 
other Asian populations, proportioaa^ie to the nxoinber of college 
graduates in their population the incomes of Korean workers 
lag behind those of the rest of the population . 

Table H~6 

Ratio of Persons Earning $10,000 or More * 
to Persons with a ^College Education;** 1970 



U.S^ 1.4 

Japanese 1.2 

Chinese 0.7 

Pilipinos 0.4 

Korean s-U.S. 0.8 

Koreans-Honolulu SMSA 1.7 

Koreans-Los Angeles SMSA o.3 

Koreans-New York SMSA 0.4 

Koreans-Other 0 . 3 

( 

* 16 years old and over. 

** 25 years old and over. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 

Subject Reports; Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos in the 
United States , PC(2)-1G 

Detailed Characteristics, United States Summary , PC(l)-Dl 
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While in the total U^S, population there are 1^4 work(?.:s 
earning $10,000 or more in 1970 to each person with a coll^-q^ 
degree, for every Korean college graduate there were only 0-R 
Koreans with an income of this amount • Only in Honolulu where 
there is a higher cost of living and higher proportion of U. Su- 
born Koreans do proportions of medium and high income earners 
proportionate to the number of college graduates in the population 
exceed the total U.S* population. Elsewhere the proportions are 
much lower. 



The proportion of Korean families in the U.S. headed by 
females (15^) is higher than the proportion nationally (11%). 
The rate in Honolulu (18%) is particularly high. However, the 
proportion of female-headed families is also high in areas 
outside Honolulu, Los Angeles / and New York (14% are female 
headed families) . The female heads in Honolulu, where there is 
a higher proportion of elderly Koreans, may include a certain 
proportion of older women who have been widowed. The female 
heads in Honolulu and elsewhere, however, may include a large 
percentage of Korean "war brides" who have become heads of their 
families. \/ Others may include women who immigrated with depen- 
den ts . 

A quarter of the female-headed families in Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, and New York have children under six, but outside 
these three cities, 47% of the female-headed families do. 
Obviously, the presence of young children in such a family is 
a great burden on a woman who must find employment as well as 
locate inexpensive child care for children not old enough to 
go to school. 



An interesting sidelight concerning the Korean population 
living in the State of Hawaii is that, among all the major 
racial subgroups in that state, Koreans have the highest rates 
of marriage to spouses of other subgroups (see Chart H-a) . 
Because of their small numbers and isolation, there is perhaps 
a trend towards assimilation through intermarriage. Koreans 
in Hawaii have a 50'v intermarriage rate. Of those Korean women 
not married to Korean males, over half have white husbands. 
Ot those Korean men not married to Korean women, one-third are 
married to Japanese women, another third to white women, and 
one-fifth to Hawaiians. 2/ Although Hawaiians traditionally 
have a high rate of intermarriage, the Koreem rate of inter- 
marriage is even higher and because of this, the Korean popu- 
lation could be assimilated into a larger Asian-Hawaiian 
culture before too many more generations pass* 
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IT See Section C for a discussion of war brides and female 
heads of household in the Japanese population. The situation 
described is similar in the Korean population. 
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2/ U.S. Bureau of the Census 1970 Census of Population, ^ 

-3,ubae,c± _,Rep.oxJ:sA__Xar i ta 1. S t a tus., _PC 1%) -4Cj...Table 13 _ 
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III. I- HAWAIIANS 

— In 1970 there were nearly 100, 00(^ Hawaiians in the 
United States, 1/ 72,000, in the State of TIawaii itself f 
14,000 in California and another 13,000 elsewhere. 2/ 
Two-thirds of the Hawaiians in the State of Hawaii iTve 
in the greater Honolulu cirea, and jiist about all of them 
were born in that state* Three-quarters of Hawaiians 
living in California, on the otlier hand, were born 
elsev/here (mostly in Hawaii presumably) , indicating that 
their migration to the mainland has been quite recent— 
. within a single generation. Population characteristics 
for Hawaiians are presented in Table I-l. 

The birth rate of Hawaiians is higher than for 
most, Asian "populations in Americ^i. In Hawaii, 4*i5C 
children have been born to every 1,000 35-to-44 year " 
old women who have ever married— an average 4*5 children 
per woman* Because of this high birtli rate, the^proportion 
of young people in tlie Hawaiian population is^also high. 
Of their population nationally, 42% are undez 18 (45% in 
Hawaii) • The percentage of children ^ong .Hawaiians 
living in California, however, is much lower, at 35%. ^ 

Deing a native-born population, the age composition , 
of the population has not been influenced by . | 
irigrations. Yet tlie percentage of elder. in the popu- 
lation (4%) is less than half the proportion in the 
overall U. S. population (10%J . Such a small population 

T7 Unless specified otherwise, data on Hawaiieuis are 
taken from U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of ^ 
Population, Subject Reports; Japanese # Chinese, and 
Filipinos in the United States , PC(2)-iG, Tables 46 and 
47. (A 2-page report on the social and economic char- 
acteristics of Hawaiians in the United States.) According 
to this source, thore were 99,958 Hawaiians in the U. 
excluding Alaska. 
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2/ Accoidxng to the Census, there were 11,000 Hawaiians 
Tivin-^ in Hawaii in 1960. However, the figures are not 
o\actly comparable to 1970 data since in the earlier 
count, persons who were part Hawaiian were enumerated 
under a separate category. In the 1970 Census, persons 
of mixed descent were asked to enter the rnce with which 
they identified themselves. 
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Table I-l 

B 

Population Characteristics of the U,S, Total Population 
and Hawaiians; 1970^ ^^ 



t 

* 


u, s. 

Total 


Hawaiians 


U.S. 


Calif. 


Hawaii 




2C3.2 
million 


■99,958 


14,454 


72,395 


Number ^ 


% of All Subgroup 


100% 


100% 


14% 


72% 


Nativii^y 
% Native Born 

% Bom in ni^^ol^or»+- C4-o<»£i 


95% 
32 


9Q 
?1 


73 


Q Q 7 ^ 

2 1 


Age Distribution 
% Under lt> 


34 


42 


35 


45 


% 65 and. Ovpt" 




4.0 


XI. £. ex.Ka.; 
4.2 


4.0 


% Female--Headed 


11 

i 


13 


11 


14 


Education 

% 8 or less Years 
School Completed 
(25 Yrs. and Over) 


26 


! 25 


15 


27 


% U.S. Grad3 

(2 5 Yrs. and Over) 


55 


53 


65 


50 


% 3- 4 -Year Olds 
. in School 


13 






24 


^ Year-Olds 
in School: Male 

Female 


38 
29 


25 


^ / 

23 


22 
21 


Labor r'orce 

% in Lcibor Force: 

Male 
Female 


77 
41 


78 
49 


84 
51 


76 
48 


Income Chwiracroris tics 


34 
69 


33 
64 


32 
59 


30 

63 


% Perscnc v;/Inccr;c5 
Under Male 
$4, CCD: Fer^ale 


% Persor.s w/Incon>es 
$10,000 :.ialo 
& Over Leiaale 


25 
3.1 


22 
2.9 


18 
3.6 . 


1 

24 
3.2 



Sfi^urce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Subject Report s: Japanese, Chinoso . and Filipinos 

in the United States , PC(2)-1G 

., • . Dgtai lc-d Characteristics, United States Summa ry, PC(1)-D1 
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•^j; elderly Ccinnot be explained merely by the relatively 
larger numbers of young people, but indicates also that, 
the life span of the Hawaiian is much lower tham for the 
greater population as a whole and that fewer Hawaiians 
are surviving into tli(?ir bid age. 

While the national figures on tlie educational ix.^^t^.LT*- 
nents of Hawaiians show comparability to the levels 
reached by the total U. S. population/ a brered^do^-m by 
state shows that the Hawaiians in California are, in fact/ 
doing some /hat better cind the Hawaiicins in Hawaii are 
doing somewhat worse. In California/ G5% of the Hawaiirins 
are high school graduates/ and only 15% have had eight 
or fewer years of school (compared with 55% of all adults 
in 'the U. S. population who have attended high school and 
26% with only eight or fewer years of education) • In 
Hawaii/ only 50% of the Hawaiians have .finished high school 
and 27% have had eight or fewer years of school. 1/ 



The rate of college enrollment by Hawaiians 18 to 24 
year olds is lower tlian the rate for the country as a whole. 
One-third of all 18-24 year olds in the U. S. are enrolled 
in school/ but less than 25% of tlie Hawaiians are. Compared 
with other Asicm populations in Hawaii/ the proportion of 
Hawaiians in college is lower also. In that state., 
45^ of the Japanese and Chinese young adults are in school as 
are 39% of tlie Koreans. Only the enrollment rate of .Filipinos 
living in Hawaii (25^) is^ about as low as it is for the 
'Hawaiians. \ 



The v;ork history' of Hav;aiians differs from the stereo- 
type/ for tliey work just as hard as tlxe rest of the popu- 
lation. The rate of labor force participation by Hawaiian 
males in Hawaii (7G:) is just about at the rate for all males 
in the rountry (77%) and, for Women, much higher tiian all 
women i48% compared to 41%) . In California/ rates of labor 
force partiqipation by Hawaiians are higher still:- 84% 
of the males and 51% of ::he females. Unemployment among 
Hawaiian male? is higher M that state too, (8% ' \ \ 

compared to 6% of all men in that state who are unemployed) . 
The rate of unemployment among Hawaiian v;omen in California) 
at 6%/ Ls lov/er than the 7% rate among all California women .'^ 

1/ As noted, r- triy t'lree-Tourths of the Hav/aiians in California 
had migrated to that state from Hawaii, indicating a rather 
recent r^ovement bv 'av;6iians to the mainland. Under these 
circursr unces , it ^ possible :hat most of the adult Hawaiians in 
California had cor^pleted their schooling in Hawaii. The contrast 
in levels' of sc'- .olinq ompletcd may result from the fact that 
the somewhat more educated ! -iv^aiiaas have been more mobile — leading 
them to mxgrat^j to t-^e mainland. The current high school retention 
rates of young ITv«;ai '.ns 14-17 years old arc the same m both 
Hawaii and California ^91 . Assuming tnat the rates have been 
about equal in recent years, ^; very likely explanc^tion for the 
higher concentrat'or. of hia'i school educated Hawaiians in California 
would be a migration '^f g u^a persons fr^m the Islands. 




\ 
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Comparisons of incomes between persons living in Hav/aii 
and persons living elsewhere in the United States cannot 
be made without taking into consideration the fact that the 
cost of living on the Islands is about 25% higher than 
elsewhere. Better comparisons nay be made, therefore,' 
between the Hawaiians and other ethnic populations in that 
state. 

The proportion of Hawaiians surviving on a low income 
($4,000 a year or less) is greater than those in the Japanese 
population in Hawaii (30% of the Hawaiian males compared to 
26% of the Japanese males, and 63% of the Hawaiian females 
compared to 54% of the Japanese females earn tliis little) , 
but ia income, the Filipinos in Hav/aii are doing the worst, 
as 36% of their males emd 69% of their females are earning 
this little money. In California, the 59% of Hawaiian 
women in the lov;. income levels ($4,000 or less per year) 
is less than in Hawaii (63%) , despite the 25% cost-of- 
living differential. 

In Hawaii, the one-quarter U4%) of Hawaiian males 
Flaking an income of $10 ,000 or above is less than 
tAe percentage of Japanese (33%) making this much. However, 
the rate of Hawaiian males earning ovor $10,000 \is twice 
the rate of Filipino males, only 11% of whom earn this much 
money. In California, only 18% of the Hawaiian .men are , 
making over $10,000. Median income for Hawaiian men in 
Hawaii ($6,485) is lower than for Japanese or Chinese men 
in Hawaii, l?ut higher than for Filipino or Korean men 
in that state. 

l4edian income for Hawaiian women repeats the .same 
pattern but at $2, ,^31 this income is very low considering 
the higher cost of living for those in Hawaii. For Hawaiian 
women, as for all women, pay levels are very low and less 
than 3% of Hawaiian women nationally make more than $10,000. 

The percentage of Hav/aiian families having a woman as 
a head is slightly higher than the percentage of female- ' 
head^id families in the total U. S. population. Of all 
Hawaiian families in the State of Hawaii, 14% are female- 
headed. Within these families, the proportion with children( :7S) 
is also, higher thaix^the U. S. average, in keeping with 
previous evidence that Hawaiians tend to have larger farailies. 
In California, the percentage of Hawaiian families having 
only a feraale parent is at tiie national level of 11%^ but 
'rhe proportion of such families' v;ith young children under 
18 (81%) is far higher. Of the same group in California, 
have children under 6 compared to only 21% of 9uch 
ERJ[C-^^®^ the U.S. total oopulation suggesting that the 
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Hawaiian families that have migrated to the mainland are 
recent arrivals and more of them are of child-rearing age. 

With the large number of children and the higher labor 
force participation rates by the female population, adequate 
child care is a major concern and 2 4% of all Hawaiian 3-4 
year olds are enrolled in school, compared to only 13% in. 
the entire population^ 

In the State of Hawaii, Hawaiians are second only to the 
Koreans with respect to rates of marriage to persons outside 
of their race. About 40% of both Hawaiian males and females 
are married to non-Hawaiians. 1/ 

Of those Hawaiians who have married outside their sub- 
group, 20% of the women are married to white men and 
20% of the women are married to Filipino men. Among the 
Hawaiian men who have married outside their subgroup,/ a little 
under a half (46%) are married to white women and another 12% 
are married to Japanese women. 

Because of the high rate of interracial marriage, it 
becomes questionable that the native Hawaiian population will 
remain a separate and distinct race for many more generations. 
Since, as an ethnic group, they are native to the, Islands, the 
ethnic stock will not be increased by immigratioi) from elsewhere 
as in other Asian American groups. Instead, if ;::urrent trends 
continue, Hav/aiians will be a less distinct identifiable sub- 
group an' will be totally assimilated with the ipany other 
ethnic/^ .cial subgroups that comprise the staters heterogenous 
populatjLOn. / 



1/ Data on int^erracial marriac, ' n Hawaii from U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Subject Reports ; 
Marital Status, PC(2)-4C, Table 13. 
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ASIAN AMERICAN GLOSSARY 



Asian Americans , - The various designations for Asian Americans 
rre used in this report as follows: 

Japanese - Includes persons who indicated their race on 
Census forms or to Census enumerators as Japanese, as 
well as persons who indicated such terms as Japanese- 
American/ Nipponese^ or Oriental. 

Chinese^ - Includes persons who indicated their race as 
Chinese, as well as persons who used such terms as 
Chinese-American or Mongolian. 

Filipino - Utilized by Urban Associates in this report to 
designate persons whos^ origins are the Philippine Islands. 
The '::erm has been adopted in Pilipino-i^erlcan communities ^ 
because it more closely approximates the word in native 
Filipino languages. Includes persons who indicated their 
race using svlch terms as "Filipino" and "Filipino-American . ' 

Hawaiians ~ In the 1960 Census, "Hawaiian" and "Fart 
Hawaiian" were included as .separate^catag^Qrii^es^under race. 
In the 1970 Census ,.£er sons of mixed descent were asked 
to enter the race with which they identified. A person 
in doubt about his/her racial classification v/as cate- 
gorized according to the father's race. 

Koreans - includes persons in the 49 states, excluding 
Alaska, and in the District of Columbia who indicated/ 
their radfe as Korean. Koreans in Alaska are include^ in 
the "All other races" category. 



Born in a Different State - see Nativity 
Chinese - see Asian Americans 



Note: Except where noted, these definitions are based on 
those used by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Employment ~ see Labor Force Participation 



Ethnicity /Race ; In 1970, Census obtained information on 

ethnicity/race primarily through self-classification by 

people according to the ethnicity race with which they identified 

themselves. For persons of mixed parentage who were in 

doubt as to their classification, the ethnicity race of the 

person's f cither was used. 

Group - In most cases the term used to i>i^ntify broader 
categories of ethnic minority populations, such as 
Asian Americans. Persons of different cultural and 
national origins are grouped into these broader 
categories because they share certain common traits 
in terms of language, continent of origin, community, 
history, and/or interests. 

\ 

Subgroup - Term used to identify persons of specific 

cultural, national, or tribal origins under each of 

the above groups. Examples include Japane;e, and Koreans. 



To some extent the tezms "group" and "subgroup" have 
been used interchangeably in the text. 



Extended Family - see Family 



Family - Consists of a ho.usehold with a household head and 
one more other persons living in the same household who 
£r\?tfi* household.) 

Female-Headed Family - A family in which a female is 
reported as head by its members. (However, if the 
husband is present, he is still considered the head 
by Census.) 

Nuclear Family v family group containing no more 
than a father, mother, and one or more ':hildren. 
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Extended Family - A family group that contains relatives 
beyond the nuclear fami^ly unit, such as parents, grand- 
children, or siblings of the family head, etc. 

Subfamily - A married couple with or without children, 
or one parent with one or more single children under 
18 years old, living in a household and related to, but 
not including, the head of the household or his wife. 
Members of a subfamily are also included among the members 
of a family. The number of subfamilies, therefore, is 
not included in the number of families. 

Female-Headed Family - see Family 



Foreign Born - see Nativity 



Group - see Ethnicity/Race 



Hawaiian - see Asian Americans 

Household - One or more persons who occupy a group of rooms 
or a single room that constitutes .a housing unit. (cf. Family) 

Head of Household - One person in each household is 
designated as the head. (cf. Family (Female-Headed 
Famxly) ) 

Primary Individual - A household head living alone or 
wich nonrelatives only. 

Unrelated Individual - One of the following: a household 
hei^d living alone or with nonrelatives only^ a household 
member who is not related to the head/ or a person living 
in a group situation who is not an inmate of an insti- 
tution. (Unrelated individuals who are household heads 
are Primary Individuals.) • 
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Income - The sum of amounts received as wages or salary before 
deductions; self-employment income (gross receipts minus 
operating expenses) from business , farm or professional enter- 
prise; and income other than earnings (interest, dividends, 
pensions. Social Security public assistance, etc.) 



Intermarriage - Marriage between persons of different ethnic/ 
racial groups. 



Japanese - see Asian Americans 



Koreans - see Asian Americans 

/ 

Labor Force Participation - Labyor force participants are those 
persons, 16 years old and over, who reported that during the 
week prior to the census count they were employed, or were not 
employed but were seeking employment (also includes members 
of the Armed Forces) . 

Employed - Employed persons comprise all civilians, 
16 years old or over: who have paid jobs , who have 
their own business, profession, or farm, or who have 
a job working 15 or more hours as unpaid workers 
in a family fam or business. Excluded from the 
employed are persons whose only activity consists 
of work "around the house or volunteer work. 

Unemp loyed - Persons are classified as unemployed 
if they are civilians, 16 years old and over, and are 
without a job during the reference week, but* have 
been looking for work in the past fou^ weeks and are 
available to accept a job. 

Not in Labor Force - All persons 16 years old and 
over who are not classifij^d as members of the labor 
force (employed or seeking employment) are defined as 
"not in labor force r" Examples include students, 
housewives, retired workers, seasonal workers enumerated 
m an "off" season who are not looking for work, inmates 
of institutions, and disabled persons. 

ERIC 
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Married/ Husband Absent - Includes both women living a part 
from their spouses because of marital discord and also those 
whose usual place of residence i? different from that of 
their spouse for other reasons. 

Mean - see Median 



Median - The middle value in a distribution, i. e.; the median 
divides the distribution into two equal parts. One-half of the 
cases falls below the median and one-half exceeds the median. 
Where possible, we analyzed the median in preference to mean 
value (average of a set of values) / because the latter is 
strongly influenced by extremes in the distribution. The median 
which is not affected by extreme values is , therefore , a better 
measure than the mean when the population base is small. 

Mother Tongue - Defined by the U. S. Bureau of the Census as 
the language spoken in the person's home when he was a child. 
Obviously/ this is not necessarily the tongue of the mother 
country, but rather the language an individual spoke to his 
parents. The Mother Tongue is not necessarily the language 
spoken in the home now., 



Native Born - see Nativity 

Nativity - Various identifiers used by U. S. Bureau of the 
Census to categorize relevant circumstances of an individual's 
birth are: 

Native Born - Persons born in the Unijted States or 
its outlying ?reaj5, or born in foreign countries or 
at sea to parents of U. S. citizenship. 

Foreign Born - Persons born in a country other than 
the U. S. 

Born in a Different State - Persons born in the U. S. 
(Native Born) are classified according to their state 
of birth (based on mother's state of residence, rathet 
than location of actual birth, e.g., hospital). If 
the person now resides in a different state than that 
of his birth (residence implying where he lives most 
of the time) , he is designated as Born in a Different 
State. Data on persons Born in a Different State are 
taken as a percentage of the sum of all persons who 
reported they were born in the sa^^^e state and those who 
reported they were born in a different state; but not 
as a percentage of all native-born persons, because 
the latter include persons who either did not report 
the state of thair birth or were born at sea. 
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Nuclear Family ~ see Family 



Occupations - The system of classification of occupations 
developed for the 1970 Census consists oi' 441 specific 
occupational categories, arranged into 12 occapa^.ional 
groups. For purposes of the present analysis, the groups 
were reduced to nine ("Transportation Operatives" was com- 
bined with "Other Operatives," "Farm Laborers" was combined 
with Farmers and Farm Managers," and "Private Household 
Workers was combined with "Other Service Workers") and 
these nine were arranged into two major categories, "White- 
Collar Occupations" and "Blue-Collar Occupations." In the 
case of blue-collar occupations, the Census classification 
system differs from the U. S. Department of Labor's Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. Examples of specific occupations under 
each of the nine categories listed in this report are: 



1. White-Collar Occupations 
a. High Status 

^ Professional & Technical Workers ; Engineers, 
Lawyers, Scientists, Physicians, Teachers, 
Journalists, Writers, Health Technicians, 
Registered Nurses, Social Workers etc. 

® Managers and Administors ; Buyers , Sales 
Managers, Public Administrators, Health 
Administrators, Restaurant Managers , 
Office, Managers, School Administrators, 
persons 6elf-employed in own incorporated 
businesses, etc. 



b. Low Status 

» Sales Workers : Salesm^en, Sales Clerks, * 
brokers, etp. 

® Clerical Workers ; Bookkeepers, Cashiers, 
Secretaries, Bank Tellers, Key Punch 
Operators, Telephone Operators, Teacher's 
Aides, Mail Carriers, Library Attendants, 
etc. 
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2. Blue Collar Occupation s: 

a. High Status 

0 Craftsmen y Foremen and Kindred Workers ; 
Carpenters, Plumbers, Electricians, 
Mechanics , Machinists , Cons truction 
Workers, Printers, Repairmen, etc. 



b. Low Status 

• Operatives: Assemblers, Filers, Polishers, 
Sanders and Buffers, Dressmakers and 
Seamstresses, Packers and Wrappers, 
Sewers and Stitchers , Graders and Sorters, 
Deliverymen, Bus' Drivers, Truck Drivers. 

0 Laborers, Except Farm : Construction 
Laborers; Freight, Stock, and Material 
Handlers; Fishermen; Gardeners; 
Longshoremen. 

• Service Workers : Maids, Janitors, Waiters, 
Dishwashers, Nursing Aides, Porters 
Hairdressers , Porters , Policemen , etc . 

a . Farm- Related Occupations : Farmers and 
Farm Managers, Farm Workers, etc. 



Pilipino^ - see Asian /"nericans^ 



Poverty - Families and unrelated individuals are classified 
as, being above or below the poverty level according to a 
poverty index adopted by a Federal Interagency Committee 
ir 1569. This index provides a range of income cutoffs or 

poverty thresholds," adjusted to take into account such 
factors as family size, sex and age of the family head, 
number of' children, and f arm/nonf arm residence. These 
incoi.ie cutoffs are updated every year to reflect the 
changes in the Consumer Price Index^ In 1969, the 
average poverty threshold for a ncnfarm family of four 
was $3,743. The population covered in. the poverty 
statistics excludes inmates of institutions, menibers of 
the Armed Forces living in barracks, college students 
living in dormitories, cind unrelated individuals under 
T4 years old. In the tables that accompany this report, 
pnjp-he follov/ing subheads are used under the poverty reading: 
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% Female-Headed Families in Poverty - Of all families 
v^ith female heads, the percent whose total family 
income fell below the poverty level in 19 69- 

Poverty Families, % Female-Headed - Of all the families 
whose incomes fell below the poverty level in 1969, 
the percent which had a woman as its head. 



Primary Individual - see Household. 



Race - see Ethnicity/Race. 



Region - The term, as used in this report, may have one of 
two meanings: (1) The ten Standard Federal Regions of 
the United States, as recognized by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and certain other federal 
agencies; and (2) The four Census Regions into which the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census divides the country — West, 
South, North Central, and Northeast. 



Rural ~ The population not classified as urban constitutes 
the rural population. (cf. Urban) 



Sample Size ~ The Census statistics presented in this 
report, are based on a sample of the population. The sizes 
of the samples vary: data from the PC(1)~C series. 
General Social and Economic Characteristics , and the 
PC ( 1)-D series. Detailed Char acteristics, were derived 
from 20%, 15%, and 5% samples depending on the subject matter, 
lost of the data on Asian Americans were based on a 20% sample • 
Certain pieces of data by nativity were based on a 15% sample. 
Readers are advised to refer to the individual Census 
Publications for details. 



Schooling 7 The following terms are used: 

Year s of School Completed - Except for high school 
grr.duates, based on the highest grade of school completed. 
Persons who attended a foreign school system or were 
tutored are asked to report the approximate equivalent 
grade in a standard U.S* school system. 

H igh School Graduates - Includes all persons who have 
completed high school, whether or not they have had 
additional schooling. 
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S chool Enrollment - Persons were included as enrolled 
In school for the 1970 Census if they reported attending 
a "regular" school or college at any time between 
February 1, 1970 and the time of enumeration. Regular 
schooling is that which may advance a person toward an 
elementary school certificate^ or. high school diploma, 
or college, university, or prof es^sional degree. Persons 
were included as enrolled in nursfery school only if the 
school included instruction as an important and integral 
phase of its program. Schooling generally regarded 
as not regular includes that giveii in nursery schools 
that simply provide custodian care; specialized vocational, 
trade and business schools; on-the-job training; and 
correspondence courses. 



SMSA ~ See Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) - A county 
or group of counties (towns and cities in New Enqland) 
containing at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or . 
more, or "twin cities" with a combined population 6f at 
least 50,000 and the labor market area surrounding that 
city or cities. In J970, the Bureau of the Census 
recognized 243 SMSA's in the United State^. (For a 
detailed description of the criteria used to define 
SiSlSA's, see U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Standard 
Metropolitcin Statistical Areas : 1967, GPO, ^^Washington, D.C.) 

Subf ami ly - see Family. ^ 



Subgrou p ~ see Ethnicity/Race . 
Unemp loyed ~ see Labor Force Participation. 

Unrelated Individual ~ see Household. | 

1 

urban - Designates all persons living in incdrporated or 
unincorporated areas of 2,500 inhabitants or more, excluding 
persons livin^ in the ruid portions of extended cities. 
Also desianates other terrihories included in urbanized 
areas. (A fuller definition c.ppecirs in the Census PC(1)-A 
reports. ) 
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Sources on Asian Americans 
U* S. Bureau of the Census. 



1/ 



1970 Census of Population : 

Subject Reports: Japanese^ Chinese and Filipinos 
in the United States PC(2)~lG. (also contains data on 
Koreans and Hawaiians) 

Subject Reports; National Origin and Language , PC(2)--1A 
(Data primarily on first and second generation persons 
of Japanese and Chinese Origin. 

General Population Characteristics ,. PC(1)-B Series, 
U. S. Summary and by individual states (Contains a 
total population count for Japanese, Chinese and 
Pilipinos by state and county) / 

/ 

Detailed Characteristics PC(1)~D Series, U. S. Summary 
and by individual states (Number of Japanese, Chinese, 
Pilipinos and Koreans by sex, age, and n^lcivity also 
mother tongue for Japanese and thinese) 

Subject Reports s Low Income Areas PC(2)-9B, 

(Number and Percent of Japanese, Chinese and Pilipinos 

in poverty in 50 major cities.) 

Subject Reports; Family/composition , PC(2)~4A 

Subject Reports; Marital Status , PC(2)-4c 

"Operation Leap" Tabulations (Unpublished ) ,( Special 

Tabulations of 1970 Census data generated by the U. S. ^ 
Bureau of the Census for the U. S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Data for metropolitan areas in California 
have been run separately on Japanese, Chinese, and 
Pilipinos. Data on non-whites and non-Blacks in one 
low income neighborhood in ew York City is 98% Chinese.) 

1960 Census of Popula^tiou ; 

Subject Reports; Nonwhito Population by Race PC(2)-1C 
(Social and economic statistics for Japanese, Chinese 
and Pilipinos) 



S. Department of Justice , 
Immigration and Naturalization Service ; 
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Annual Reports (by year) 1960-1973. 
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